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lAnnr a} fjt* /jla'k eiiyff ^nti <rt yiixiu 

HoMEB. Iliad, xo. 

lie whistled as he went for want of thought. 

Drtder. 



ADVERTISEMENT- 



This Edition is reprinted from the second 
English one , as the latter contains several 
Poems not comprised in the first. — To it is 
subjoined the critique of the Edinburgh 
Review, which gave rise to his Lordship's 
Poem, entitled « English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. » 
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ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

m 

Why dost thou build the hall? Son of the WiDged daysf 

Thou lookest from thy torwer to-day ; yet a feW years, a«d 

tbe b1-a>t of the dcsart comes; it howls in thy empty coiii*t. 

OssiAN. 

I. 

TBRa^hybAtttements»Ne^vstead,ththoIlowwiudswhistle; 

Tbou, tbe hall of my Fathers, art gone to decay; 
h tky once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 

Biyechok'd up thcrose, which late bloom'd in the way. 

a. 

Of the lDai]«cover*d Barons, who, proudly, to battle, 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine's plain, 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle^ 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 

Wo more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers, 
R^ise a flame in the breast, for the war-laurelled wreath ;. 

"earAskaIon*s towers, John of Horistan (i) slumbers ; 
Unnerv'd is the hand of his minstrel, by death. 

(0 Horistan Castle , in Derbyshire, an ancient seat of tho- 
W Family. 



6 POEBIS. 

4- 

Paul and Hubert too sleep in the yalley of Cress j; 

For the safety of Edward and England they fell; 
My Fathers! the tears of your country redress ye ; 

How you fought, how you died, still her annals can teHL 

5. 

OnMarstonfi), with Rupert (2) 'gainst traitors contending. 
Four brothers enriched with their blood the bleak GielAji 

For the rights of a monarch, their country defending, 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal'd. 

6. 

Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descendant departing 
From the seat of his ancestors bids you adieu !* 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting^ 
New courage, he'll think upon glory and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation,. 

'Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ? 
Far distant he goes, with the same emulation : 

The fame of his Fathers he ne'er can forgets 

8. 

That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish^ 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown;. 

Like you will he live, or like you will he peiish; 

When decay'd, may he mingle his dust with your own- 

i8o3. 

(i) The battle of Marston Moor, where the adherents of 
Charles I were defeated. 

(a) Son of the Elector Palatine, and related to Charles I. Be 
afterwards commanded the fleeti in the reign of Charles tl. 
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POEMS. 

EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

Laerti(}5. 

Oh ! Friend ! for ever lov'd, for eyer dear ! 
What fruitless tears have bath'd thy honour'd bier! 
What sighs re-echo'd to thy parting breath, 
While thou ivast stra^gh'ng in the pangs of death ! 
Could tears retard the tvrant in his course : 
Could sigbs avert his dart's relentless force j 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 
Or beauty cbarm the spectre from his prey ; 
Thou still hadst livM to bless my aching sight, 
Thy comrade's bononr, and thy friend's delight. 
If, yet, tby gentle spirit hover nigh 
The spot where now thy mould'ring ashes lie^ 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 
A grief too deep to trust the sculptor's art. 
No marble marks tby couch of lowly sleep. 
But living statues there are seen to weep; 
Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb. 
Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom. 
What thougb tby sire lament his failing line, 
A father's sorrows cannot equal mine ! 
Thougb none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Tet, other offspring sooth his anguisb here : 
But, who with me shall hold thy former place? 
Thine image, what new friendship can efface? 
Ah, none ! a father's tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother's woe; 
To all, save one, is consolation known, 
While solitary Friendship sighs alone. 

i8o3. 



O* POEMS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

When, to their airy hall, my Fathers' voice 
Shall call my spirit, joyful in their choice ; 
When, pois'd upon the gale, my form shall ride,. 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain's side ; 
Oh ! may my shade hehold no sculptur'd urns^ 
To mark the spot where earth to earth returns : 
lYo lengthened scroll, no praise -•encumber'd stone ;; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone : 
If that with honour fail to crown my clay^ 
Oh ! may no other fame my deeds repay ; 
Thaty only that^ shall single out the spot^ 
By that remembered, or with that forgot* 



i8o3 



THE TEAR. 



lacbrymarum fona , tenero sacro» 
Ducentium ortus ex animo ; quater 
Felix y Id imo qui scatentem 
Pectore tc , pia Nympba , sensit ! 



GlUT. 



1. 



When Friendship or Love 

Our sympathies move ; 
When Truth, in a glance, should appear, 

The lips may beguile ' 

With a dindple or smile, 
But the test of affection's a Tear, 



IK)EMS. 
2. 



Too oft is a smile 

But the hypocrite's wile, 

To mask detestdtion, or fear; 
Give me the soft sigh, 
Whilst the sool-teliing eye 

Is dimm'd, for a time, with a Tear* 



3. 



Mild Charity's glow, 

To us mortals below, 
Shews the soul from barbarity clear $ 

Compassion will melt 

Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 



The man, doom'd to sail 
With the blast of the gale. 

Through billows Atlantic ta steer ; 
As he bends o'er the wave, ' 
Which may soon be his grave, 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear, 



5. 



The Soldier braves death. 

For a fanciful wreath, 
In Glory's romantic career^ 

But he raises the foe, 

When in battle laid low, 
And bathes cv'ry wound with a Tear. 



I* 



lO POEMS. 

6. 

If, with high-bounding pride, 

He return to his bride, 
Kenouncing the gore-crimson'd spear; 

All his toils are repaid. 

When, embracing the maid. 
From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 



Sweet scene of my youth, 

Seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where Love chas'd each fast-fleeting year; 

Loth to leave thee, I moum'd, 

For a last look I turned. 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a Tea 



8. 



Though my tows I can pour 

To my Mary no more, 
Hy Mary, to Love once so dear; 
. tn the shade of her bowV, 

I remember the hour, 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear. 



By another possest, 

May she live ever blest, 
Her name still my heart must revere ; 

With a sigh I resign 

What I once thought was mine. 
And forgiye her deceit with a Tear. 



POEMS. 1 1 

10. 



Ye fnends of my heart, 

Ere from you I depart.. 
This hope to my breast is most near ; 

If again we shall meet, 

In this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear ! 



II. 



When my soul wings her flight 

To the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier ; 

As ye pass by the tomb, 

Where my ashes consume, 
Oh ! moisten their dust with a Tear. 

12. 

May no marble bestow 

The splendour of woe. 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame 

Shall blazon my name : 
All I ask, all I wish, is a Tear. 

i8o6. 



1 1 -poEin. 

AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE , 

Delivered previous to the performance of « The Wheel 
Fortune , » at a private theatre. 

Since the refiaement of this polish'd age 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage ; 
Since taste has now expunged licentious wit, 
Which stamp'd disgrace on all an Autht)r writ ; 
Since, now, to please with purer scenes we seek, 
Nor dare to call the blush from £eauty*s cheek ; 
Oh ! let tlie modest Muse some pity claiffl, 
.And meet indulgence, though she find not fame. 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 
Others appear more conscious of defect ; 
To night, no vet'ran Boscii you behold. 
In all the arts of scenic action old ; 
No CooKE| no Kemble, can salute you here, 
No SiDDONS draw the sympathetic tear; 
To-night, you throng to witness the debut 
Of embryo actors, to the drama new ; 
Here, then, our almost unfledg'd wings we try ^ 
Clip not our pinions, ere the birds can fly; 
Failing in this our jdrst attempt to soar, 
Drooping, alas ! we fall to rise no more. 
Not one poor trembler, only, fear betrays. 
Who hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise, 
But all our Dramatis Personae wait^ 
In foi^d suspense, this crisis of their fate. 
No venal views our progress can retard, 
Your generous plaudits are bur sole reward ; 
For these, each hero all his power displays, 
Each timid heroine shrinks before your gaze : 



POtMS. 1 3 

Sure] J, the last will some protection find , 
I^one to the softer sex can prove unkind ; 
Whilst Youth and Beauty form the female shield, 
The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 
Tef, should our feehle efforts naught avail, 
Should, after all, our hest endeavours fail ; 
Still, let some mercy in youY bosoms live, 
And, if you can't applaud, at least forgive. 



' ON THE DEATH OF Mr. FOX , 

The following illiberal Impromptu appeared in a 

Morning Paper. 

« Our Nation's foes lament on Fox's death, 
«« But bless the hour when Pitt resign'd his breath ; 
« These feelings wide let Sense and Truth undue, 
• We give the pahn where Justice points its due. » 

To which the Author of these Pieces sent the 

following Reply, 

Oh! factious viper! whose envenom'd tooth j 
Would mangle still the dead, pervcrtiug truth ; 
What, tho' our « nation's foes >» lament the fate, 
Widi generous feeling, of the good and great ; 
Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the name 
Of him, whose meed exists in endless fame? 
When Pitt expir'd, in plenitude of power, 
Though ill success obscurti his dying hour, 
Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 
For noble spirits « war not with the dead ; » 



l4 POtMS. 

His friends, in tears, a last sad reqniem gave, 

As all his errors slumber'd in the grave ; 

He sunk, an Atlas, bending *neath the weight 

Of cares o erwhelming our conflicting state ; ^ 

When, lo ! a Hercules, in Fox, appeared. 

Who, for a time, the ruin'd fabric rear'd ; 

He, too, is fall'n, who Britain's loss supplied, 

With him, our fast reviving hopes have diid : 

Not one great people only raise his urn, 

All £urope's far extended regions mourn. 

ft These feelings wide let Sense and Truth undue, 

M To give the palm^where Justice points its due ; m 

Yet, let not cankered calumny assail. 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 

Fox ! o'er whose corse a mourning world must weep. 

Whose dear remains in honoured marble sleep. 

For whom, at last, e'en hostile nations groan. 

While friends and foes, alike, his talents own ; 

Fox ! shall in Britain's future annals shine. 

Nor e'en to Pitt, the patriot's palm resign ; 

Which Envy, wearing Candour's sacred mas k, 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dar'd to ask. 



STANZAS TO A LADY, 

WITH THE POEMS OF CAMOENS- 



I. 



This votive pledge of fond esteem. 

Perhaps, dear girl ! for me thou'lt prize ; 

It sings of love's enchanting dream, 
A tiicme we never can despise. 



"poEUi. 1 5 

a. 

Who blames if, but tbe enyious fop(, 

The old and disappointed maid? 
Or pupil of the prudish school, 

In single sorrow doom'd to fade. 

3. 

Then read, dear girl, with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne'er be one of those; 

To thee, in vain, I shall not plead, 

In pity for the Poet's woes. ^ ' 

4. 

He was, in sooth, a genuine bard; 

His was no faint, fictitious flame ; 
Like his, may love be thy reward; 

But not thy hapless fate the same. 



TO M . . . . 



I. 



Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire, 
With bright, but mild affection shine ; 

Though they might kindle less desire. 
Love,* more than mortal, would be thioe. 



a. 



For thou art formed so heavenly fair, 
Howe'er those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair: 
That fatal glance forbids esteem. 



l6 POEMS. 

3. 

When nature stamp'd thy beauteoas biithy 
So much perfection in thee shone , 

She fear'd that, too divine for earth, 

The skies might claim thee for their own. 

Therefore, to guard her dearest work, 
Lest angels might dispute the prize, 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 

5. 

These might the boldest sylph appal, 
When gleaming with meridian blaze ; 

Thy beauty must enrapture all, 

But who can dare thine ardent gaze ? ^ 

6. 

^Tis said, that Berenice's hair, 

In stars adorn the vault of heaven; 

But they would ne'er permit thee there, 
Thou would'st so far outshine the seven. 



For, did those eyes as planets roll, 
Thy sister lights would scarce appear : 

E'en suns, which systems now control, 
Would twinkle dimly through their sphere. 

i8o6. 



POEHS. 17 

TO WOMAN. 

WoMA!v! experience migkt have told me, 

That.ali must love thee, who behold thee; 

Sorely, experience might have taught, 

Thy firmest promises are naught ; 

Bnt, pfacM ia all thy charms before me, 

AH 1 forget, but to adore thee. 

Oh ! Memory ! thou choicest blessing, 

When join'd with hope, when still possessing:; 

But, how much cursM by evVy lover, 

When hope is fled, and passion's over. 

Woman, that fair and fond deceiver. 

How prompt are striplings to believe her ; 

How throbs the pulse, when first we view 

The eye that rolls in glossy blue; 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 

A beam from under hazel brows ; 

How quick we credit cvVy oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ^ 

Fondly we hope 'twill last for aye, 

When, lo ! she changes in a day : 

This Record will for ever stand, 

« Woman ! thy vows are trac'd in sand(i). >> 

(ij The last line is almost a literal translation from a 
Spaaiah proverb. 



]8 POEH^ 

TO M. S. G. 



I. 



Wh£n I dream that you loye me, youll surely forgive, 

Extend not your anger to sleep; 
For, in visions alone, your affection can live, 

I rise, and it leaves me to vveep. 



2r. 



Then, Morpheus! envelope my faculties fast. 

Shed o*er me your languor henign ; 
Should the dream of to-night but resemble the last, 

What rapture celestial is mine ! 

3. 

They tell us that Slumber, the sister of Deatb^ 

Mortality's emblem is given ^ 
To fate how I long to resign my frail breath, 

If this be a foretaste of Heaven. 

4- 

Ah ! frovrn not, sweet Lady, uubend your soft brow. 

Nor deem me too happy in this ; 
If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, 

Thus doom'd, but to gaze upon bliss^ 

5. 

Tho* in visions, sweet Lady, perhaps, you may smile, 

Oh ! thiuk not my penance deficient ; 
When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile. 

To awake will be torture sufficient* 



SONG. 



I. 



When I ro\'d, a yobng Highlander, o'er iHe dark heath, 
Aodclimh'd thj steep summit, oh! Moryen of'Snow(i), 
To gaze on the torrent, that thunder'd heneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather'd below (2) ; 
Untutored by science, a stranger to fear. 

And rude as the rocks, where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear, 

Need I say^ my sweet Mary, 'twas centred in you? 

2. 

Tet, it could not be loVe, for I knew not the name, 

What passion can dweO in the heart of a child? 
But, still, I perceive an emotion the same 

As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover'd wild : 
One image, alone, on mj bosom imprest, 

I bv'd my )>leak regions, nor panted for new^ 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest ^ 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 

(0 Morren, a lofty Mountain in Aberdeenshire : a Gormal 
of Snow , » is an expression frequently to be found in 
Ossian. 

(a) This will not appear'extraordinary to those who have 
been accnstomed to the mountains j it is by no means un- 
common on attaining the top of Ben e yis, Ben y bourd,etc., 
to perceive, between the summit and the Yalley> douds 
pouring down rain , and , occasionally, accompanied by 
lightning , while the spectator literally looks down on tb» 
ilorm, perfectly secure from its effects* 
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3. 

I arose with the dawn, with my dog as my guidei 

From mountain to mountain I bounded along, 
I breasted (i) the billows of Dees (12) rushing tide, 
« And heard, at a distance, the Highlander's song : 
At eve,' on my .heath-cover'd conch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread 10 my view^ . 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone, 
The mountains are vanish'd, my youth is no more^ 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 
And delight but iu days I have witness'd before; 

Ah! splendour has rais'd, but cmbitter'd my lot. 
More dc^r were the scenes which my infancy knew \ 

Though my hopes may have faif d, yet they are not f orgolf 

Tho' cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

« 

5. 

When I see some dark hill point its crest tg the sky, 
' I think of the rocks that overshadow Colbleen (3) ; 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 

I think of those eyes that cndcarM the rude scene ;. 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 

(i) « Breasting the lofty surge. » Shakespeare. 

(a) The Dee is a beautiful river , which lises near Mar 
Logde , and falls into the sea , at New Aberdeen. 

(3) Colbleen is a mountain near the \erge of the Hig^-^ 
lands, not far from the ruins of Dee Castle* 



6. 

Tet, the day may arrive, wben tlie mountains, once more. 

Shall rise to my sight, in their mantles of snow : 
But, yihiU these soar above me^ unchanged as before, 

Will Mary be there to receive me? ah no! 
Adieu! then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred, 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adiwi ! 
'Ifo hone in the forest shall shelter my head. 

Ah! Mary, what home could be mine, bat with you? 



TO 



X. 



Oh ! yes, I will own we were dear to each other, 
The friendships oT childhood, tho' fleeting, are true; 

The lore which you felt, was the love of a brothec, 
Nor less the affection I cherish'd for you. 



2. 



But Friendship can vary her gentle dominion, 
The attachment of years, in a moment, expires; 

Like Love too, she moves on a swift-waving pinion, 
Bttt^w>sno<^'U)Le'Love, with unqnenehab^e fires. 

3- 

Tvil oftikave we waftder'd through Ida together. 
And blest vvere the seenes olouryoiitb, I allow; 

la die fpriog ol ottr iile, how sereoe is thf^ "father! 
But wimor^s vudc Jtcimpesls are gafberiBg trow. 
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^0 more with affection shall memory blending 
The wonted delights of our childhood retrace ; 

When pride steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 

5. 

However, dear S — •— , for I still must esteem you. 
The few, whom I love, I can never upbraid, 

The chance, which has lost, may in future redeem jou 
Repentance will cancel the vow you have made. 

6. 

I will not complain, and tho' chUl'd is affleetion^ 
With me no corroding resentment shall live ; 

My bosom is calm'd by the simple reflection , 

That both may be wrong, and that both should forgiv 

Tou knew that my soul, that my heart, my -existence , 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 

You knew me unalter'd by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 

8. 

Tou itnew, — ^but away with the vain retrespectioii, 
The bond of affection no longer endures ; 

Too late you may droop o'er the fond recolleedony 
And sigh for the friend, who was formerly yours. 

9- 

For the pvesent, we part,— I will hope not forever, . 

For time and. regret will restore you at last; 
To forget our dissention we both should endeavour, 

I ask no atouemeot, but days like the past. 



POEMS. 23 

TO MARY, 

our RECEIVING HER PICTURE^ 

I. 

This faint resemblance of thy cbarms, 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 

Mj constant heart of fear disarms, 
Reyi^es mj hopes, and Lids me live. 

2. 

Here I can trace the locks of gold, 

Which round thy snowy forehead wave; 

The cheeks, which sprung from Beauty's mouldy 
The lips, wluch made me Beauty's slave » 

3. 

Here I can trace ah no ! that eye 

Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Hust all the painter's art defy, 

And bid him from the task retire. 

4. 

Here I behold its beauteous hue, 

But wheje's the beam so sweetly straying « 
Which gave a lustre to its blue^ 

Like Luna o'er the Ocean playing ? 

5. 

^weet copy ! far more dear to me^ 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 
Than all the living forms could be, 

5aye her^ who plac'd thee next my heait. 



A 



/ 



Zt^ POEMS. 

6. 



Slie placMit, sad, with needless fear, 
Lest time might shake my waveriog soul^ 

Unconscious, that her image, there. 
Held every sense in fast controul. 



Tliro' hours, thro' years, thro* time, 'twill checi 
My h^pe, in gloomy moments, raise ; 

In life's last conflict ^iwill appear, 
And meet my fond expiring gaze. 



DAM^TAS. 

In law an infant (i), and in years a boy. 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy. 

From every sense of shame and virtue wcan'd. 

In Jies an adept, in deceit a fiend; 

Vers'd in hypocrisy while yet a child, 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool, 

Old in the world, tho' scarcely broke from school ; 

Dama?tas ran through all the maze of sin, 

And found the goal, when others just begin; 

£v*u still conflicting passions shake his soul, 

And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure's bowl; 

But, pall'd with vice, he breaks his former chain. 

And, what was once his bliss, appears his bane. 

(i) In Law, every person is an infant , who has nc 
Attained the age of twenty-one. 
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TO MARION. 



• i 



Makion ! ' Why that pensive brow ? 
What disgust to life hast thou ? 
Change that discobteiited air; 
Frovrns become not one so fair, 
'lis not love di^^b$ ^j rest, 
I.C"?*^**- '«tfi'»«*ger to thy breatt ; 

'Or mdurns in sweetly 'timid tears; 
Or bends the Unguid eyelid down, 
But shun^the cold forbidding frown. 
Then resume thy' former fire, 
Some will love, and all admire; 
While that icy aspect chills ns^ 
Nought but cool indiffVcnce thrills us; 
Would'st thou wandering hearts heguile. 
Smile, at least, or seem to smile; 
Eyes, like thine, were never meant 
To hide their o|rhs in dark restraint ; 
Spite of all, thou fain would'st say. 
Still in truant beams they play* f 

Thy lips, — but here my modest Muse 
Her impulse chaste roust needs refuse. 
She blushes, curtsies, frowns, — in short she 
Dreads lest the subject should transport me; 
And %ing off, in search of reason, 
Brings prudence back in proper season. 
All I shall, therefore, say, (whate'er 
I think, i& neither here nor there,) 
Is that such lips, of looks endearing. 
Were form'd for better things than sneering s 
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Of soothing compliments divested, 
Advice, at least's di^interi^t^d ; 
Such is my artless song to iUee, 
From all the flow of flatt'ry free ; 
Counsel, like mine, is as & iK^jther's^ 
My heart is given :to some others; 
That is to say, unskiU'd to cozcta, 
It shares itself atmongst- a dozen^ 
Marion ! adieu ! oh I prilfaee slighllt not 
This warniiigy tho' it^may deligb*/»'it;. 
And, lest my precepts he diayleaaiog 
To tbose who think reiBoasU'4Ac« l^a^ng^ 
At once, I'll tell thee our opinion, 
ConceriuDg woman's soft d^vu^ioo : 
Howc'er we gaze with admirMi^^n, 
On eyes of blue, or lips c^roatioo ; 
Howe'er the fLowiog locks attract HI, 
How^'er those beauties may distr^act o* 
Still fickle, we are prone to rove,; 
These cannot fix our soul^ to lo?e; 
It is not too severe a strietjire, 
To say they form a pretty picture. 
But would'st thou see the seci^et chain 
Which binds us in your humble traini 
To hail you queens of all creation, 
Know, in a word, 'tis Amukjiosil 
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OSCAR OF ALVA (i> 
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▲ TALK. 
I. 



How sweetly diines, thro* azure skies, 
The lamp of Heayii on Lora's shore; 

Where Alya's boary iprrets rise, 
And hear the din of arms no more. 

But, ofien has jon rolling moon. 
On Alva's cas^oes of silver playM ; 

And view'd, at midnight's silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail array 'd. 

3. 

And, on the crimson'd rocks beneath. 
Which scowl o'er Ocean's sullen flo\f^ 

Pale in the scatter'd ranks of death, 
She saw the gasping warrior low, 

4. 

While many an eye, which ne'er again, 
Could mark the rising orb of day, 

Turn'd feebly from the gory plain. 
Beheld in death her fading ray. 

(1) The catastrophe of this fale was suggested by th« 
story of « Jerooymo and Lorenzo , » in the first volame 
of « The Armenian , or Ghost>Seer : » it also hears some 
resemblanca to a scene in the third act of « Macbeth. » 
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Once^ to those eyes the liimp of Love, 
They blest her dear propitious light ; 

But, now, she glimmer'd from above, 
A sad funereal torch of night. 

6. 

Faded is Alva's noble race, 

And grey her towers are seen afar ^ 
No more her heroes urge the chace, 

Or roll the crimson tide of war. 



But, who was last of Alva's clan ? 

Why grows the moss on Alva's stone? 
Her towers resound no steps of man, 

They echo to fbe gale alone. 



iS. 



And, when that gale i^ fierce and high, 
A sound is heard in yonder hall, 

It rises hoarsely through the sky, 

A^d vibrates o'er the mouldering wall. 

Yes, when the eddying tempest sighs, 
It shakes tbe^shicid of Oscar brave; 

But, there no more his banners rise, 
No more his flumes of sable wave. 
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10. 



Fair shone tlie sun on Oscar's birth^ 
When Angus hail'd his eldest horn ; 

The vassals round their chieftain's hearth ^ 
Crowd to applaud the happy mom. 



II. 



They feast upon the mountain deer^ 
The pibroch rais'd its piercing note, 

To gladden more their Highland cheer, 
The strains in martial numbers float. 



12. 



And they, who heard the war-notes wilfl, 
Hop'd that, one day, the pibroch's s^ain 

Should play before the Hero's child^ 
While he should lead the Tartan train. 



'?• 



Another year is quickly past. 
And Angus hails another son, 

His natal day is like the last, 

Nor sooh the jocund feast was done. 



14. 



Taught by their sire to bend (he bow. 
On Alva's dusky hills of wind; 

The boys in childhood dhas'd the roe. 
And left their hounds in speed behind. 



i5. 

Bat, ere t9reir jests of joath are o'er^ 
They miugfe m the ranks of war; 

Thej lightly wheel the bright claymore^ 
And send the whistling airow far. 

16. 

Dark was the flow of Oscar's bair^ 
Wiklly it streamed along the gale ; 

But Altan^s locks were bright and fair^ 
And pensire seemM his cheek, and pate. 

17. 

But Oscar ownM a hero's sonl. 

His dark eye shone through Learns df truth ^ 
Allan had early leariiM controul, 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 

18. 

Both, both were brave; the Saxon spear 
Was shiyer'd oft beneath their steel; 

And Oscar's bosom scorn'd to fear. 
But Oscar's bosom knew to feel. 



IQ. 



While Allan's soul belied his form. 

Unworthy with such charms to dwell; 

Keen as the lightning of the storm, 
On iocs bis deadly vengeance fell . 



pcdm^^ 3i 



20. 



From high SontBannon's ^istaot tower 
Arrived a young aa^ nobTe dame ; . 

With KennetVs lancis to htst her doweri^ 
Glenalvoi/s l)Iue-ey^d daughter came : 



21. 



Aod Oscar claiWd ihe beaut^us htiik^ 
And Ai^ns on his Oscar smild ; 

It soothed the father^s feudal pride, 
Thus to obtain Gfenalvon's c^ild. 






HarL ! to thie hbr6(%> ^lea^irg n^e, ; 

Haii! t6'4re>^eIHiig uoptitfl s6iigi 
In joyotii itrdittr ffiie tciccf^ fldal, 

And, JtH^y ttirchbi'&I^eal protoifig. 

23. 

See how the hetoes' Mood-red pFumes, 
Asft^mbled wave in Alra^ hall; 

Each youth his varied plaid asstin^es^ 
AU^bding Oh their chieftain's call. ' 

•' . 
24. 

It is uDt war theit aid demands, 

The pibroch plays the song bf pidaee ;: 

To Ospar*s nuptials throng the bands, 
Kor y^t the sounds of plea3af e eease. 
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But where is Oscar? sure 'tis late : 
Is this a bridegroom's ardent flame ? 

While fttrooging guests and ladies wait^ 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 

26. 

At length young Allan join'd the bride ; 

« Why comes not Oscar? » Ansus said : 
« Is he not here? » the Youth replied : 

« With' me he rovM not o'er the glade. 



«7' 



tt Perchance, forgetful -of the day, 
• 'Tis his to qhac^ the iMtun^ing roe; 

« Or Ocean's waves prolong his stay, . 
«c Yet. Oscar's bark is sel4om slow. » / 



2& 



c Oh ! no ! u the anguish'd sire rejoin'd, 
M Nor chace, nor wave my boy delay , 

« Would he t9 Mora seem unkind ? 
« Would aught to her impede his way ? 

29. 

« Oh! search y ye Chiefs I oh! search around! 

« Allan, with these, thro* Alva fly ; 
« Till Oscar, till my son is found, 

« Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply. ^ 



/ 1 »• 



P0E1IS« 

3o. 

AH is confusion,-— tliroiigh the Tale, • 
The name of Oscar hoarsely rings, 

It rises on the murm'nng gale, 
Till Night expands her dusky wings. 

3x. 

It breaks the stillness of the nighty ., 

But echoes through her shades in rain^ 
It sounds thirough morning's misty light, 
' But Oscar comes not o'er the plain* 



32. 



Three days, three sleepless nig)its, the chief 
For Oscar se^chM each mottntain caye # 

Then hope is lost, inbonndlie^s gi'ief,' 
His locks in grey-torn ringlets wave. ^ 



33. 



« Oscar ! my soni — ^Thou God of ^eayjMl ! 

<c Restore the prop of sinking age;. < 
« Or^ if that hope no more is given, 

M Yield his Assassin to my rs^e.. ^ . 



34. 



« Yes, on some desart rocky shore 
« My Oscar's whiten'd bones must lie; 

u Then grant, thou God ! I ask no more, 
« With him his frsgatic sire may die ! 

a* 
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35, 

« Tet, he may live,— away despair ! 

« Be calm, my soul IJke yet may liye; 
« T' arraign my Cate, iay voice f«rbear^ 

« O God ! my impious prayer forgive.. 

36". . 

« What, if lie live for me no more, 
«^ I sink forgotten in Ae dust, . 

M The hope of Alva's iaige is o'er, 

« AlasT can pangs like these be jiist? * 

37. 

Thus dia^ haplejis p^irefit m^ovn, 
Till Time, who soothes severest woe^ 

Had bade serenity r etorn, . , , 

And made Uie tear-drop cease to flow. 

38t. 

For, still, koiiie latent hope survived 
That Osbar might once more appear'; 

His hope 'now Sroop'd, and now revivM, 
Till Time hkd told a tediods year. ' 

• 39. 

Days roll's along, the orb of Ught 
Again had rua his destined race ; 

No Oscar blessed his father's sight, 
And sorrow left a fainter trace. 



40. 

For youthful Allan still r^mdmM, 
And, now, his father's only joy: . 

And Mora's heart ^as e(liickly gi^in'd., 
For beauty cro Wd the bit^hiix^ boy; 

41. 

She thoofht that Oscftr bw was ]<id» ' 
And Allan's ftKX was wond^^os -fior^ 

IfOscar liv'd, som9 9ther maid / 
Had dakn'dhis fai.th)t6s boMMi'« 4art. 

4a.: 

And Ahgoil said, if one yeaUrmiire 
In fruitless hope was paj^d awal^:^ ' ' ' 

flis fondest scmples riKmld bs 9>W, 
And he woold name thfeir hupiid day; 

43. 



Slow toWi the jBotesv, bvit hi^st at lasty 
Axtivfd the dearly' destin'd morn;! ^ 
The yeir of anxious trettibling pastf^ 
What smiltB tbe lover'sxhcicki adorn 1 

44^ 



Hark to the pibro«k'k'plta«iig note I 
Baili; 16 ^tbe Wellii^' fluptkd sodg I 

Injoyouar«it|iiiittfae.i^dke6ioal^ ' 
And, stiMv *s' (diotftV pt U ^obng. 
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55. 

a Perchance 9 if those, whom most he lov'd, 
« Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 

« Perchance, the chief has only rov*d, 
«< For him thy Beltane,* yet, may burn. 

56. 

* 

tt Fill high the bowl, the table ronnd, 
« We will not claim the pledge by stealth ; 

« With wine let every cup be crown'd, 
K Pledge me departed Oscar's health. » 

« With all my soqI,» old Angus said, 
And fiU'd bis goblet to the brim ; 

« Here's tam^ boy! alive or deacF, 
« I n;eW shall find a son like him. »» 

. /. . — 58. " . ' 

u Bravely, old man, this health has sped, 
« But why does Allan trembling stand? 
Com^^ drifik remembrance of the de;id, 
.<(,iAnd rai^sie thy cup with firmer baud. » 



« 



The crimson glow of Allan's face 
Was turn'd at once to ghastly hue; 

The drops of death each Oliver cha$e, . . 
Ado^' in ag^onizing d^W. * 

(i) BeltanerTfM. -^ A^IK^^iiA ^iv^, cm tbefirifiof 
nay, held near fir«$ Ughtdil£i0 tlia dcoaiiott;. 
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6d: 



Tbrice did he raijirthe goblet higb. 
And tlirice his lips refused fo taste ; 

For thrice he caught the straugei^s eye, 
On his wilh deadly fury placM. 

61.' 

« And is if thus a brother hails 

u A brother's fond remembrance here? 
(I If di6s affection's strength prevails^ 
' ' « yniit might we not «xpect from fear? » 

Rous'd'by the sneer, he raised the bowl: 

u Would (p^scar now cbiild share bur mirth! » 
hiternarft^ir appalPd his soul, 
He said, and dasK'd the cup to earth. 

63; 

« 'Tis hie 1 1 bear my murderer's voice, » 
Loud shri^k^' a ct^rkly gleaming form; 

« A murd^er's Toice.I'w the roof replies. 
And deeply swells the bursting storm. 

Tbe tapers'wink, the chieftains shrink,, 
The stranger's gone,^-amidst the crew 

A form was seen, in tartan green, 
And talf the sbade terrific grew. 
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65. 

His waist was bound with a broad belt round| 
His plume of sable stream'd on bigh ; 

But bis breast was bare, with the red wounds then 
And fxx'd was the glare of bis glassy eye. 

66. 

And tbrice be smil'd, with his eye so wild, 

On Angus bending low the knee ; 
And tbrice be frowned,, on a chief on the ground. 

Whom shivering crowds, with horror see. 

67. 

The bolts loud roll, from pole to pole, 
The thunders through the welkin ring ; 

And the gleaming form^ through the mist of the stonr 
Was borne on high by the whirlwind's wing. 

68. 

Cold was the feast, the revel cea^'d ; 

Who lies upon the stony floor? 
Oblivion prest old Angus's breast, 

At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 

69. 

« Away, away, let the leech essay, 
M To pour the light on Allan's eyes ; « 

His sand is done,— bis race is ron^ 
Oh I never more shall Allan rise ! 
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But Oscar's breast is cold as. clay. 

His locI^s are lifted by the gale ; 
And Allan's barbed arrow lay^ 

With hiin in dark Glentanar'is yale. 

And whence the-dr^^adful stranger came, 

Or who, BO morlal wight can tell; 
Bot no one doubts the form of flame. 

For Alya's sons knew, Oscar well. 

, 1 ■ . ■ . 7^i . 

Ambition nery^d yomig Allan's hand, 

Exulting' demqnSj^wing^- his da^t, 
While Envy way'd her burning brand , 

And pour'd her yenoi^ round his heart. 

■ • '73.. . ^ 
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Swift is the shaf^ from Allan's bow : 
Whose streaming life-blood stains his side ? 

Dark Oscar's sable crest is low, 
The dart has drunk his yital tide. 

74- 

And Mora's eye could Allan moye, 
She bade his wounded pride rebel : 

Alas ! that eyes, which beam'd with love, 
Should ui^e the soul to deeds of Hell. 



i 
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75. 

Lo ! see'st thou not a lonely tomb, 
Whlpb rises o'er a warrior dead? 

It glimmers thro' the twilight gloom } 
Oh! that is Allan's nuptial bed. 

76. 

Far, distant far, the noble graye, 

Which held hia clai/s gil^t ashes, stodd; 

And o'er his corse ofo banners wave, 

For they were stain'dl^rtdi kiiidred bbod. 

77- 

What minstrel grey, ^at hoary bard, 
Shall Allan's deeds on harp^strings raise? 

The song fe giwy's Aief teieili*, ". '; 
But n^o ean strike a' nmtifrtj^s praikie } 

:: !•; • ' .-.Ki jsR* ./ j.:f l-'-i- •. '«'.-■ 

Unstrung, untouch'd, tb« harp must stand, 

9o minstrel dare the theme awake ; 
Guilt would bentunb his palsied' hand, 
His harp in shuddleritig chords tvoiddlnreak. 

No lyre of fame, no hallow'd verse, 
Shall sound his glories high in air, 

A dying father's bitter curse, 
A brother's death-groan echoes diere. > 

r 
. ' . ■ . ■ 
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TO THE DURE OF D. 

D— E— T ! whose early ^teps with mine haye stray'd^ 

Exploring every path of Ida's glade, 

Whom, still, afiection taught me to defend, 

And made me less a tyrant than a friend ; 

Tho' the harsh custom of our youthful band, 

Bade thee obey, and gaye me to command 

Thee, on whose head a few short years will ahowcr 

The gift of riches, and the pride of power ; 

Even now a name illustrious is thine own, 

Renown'd in rank, not far beneath the throne. 

Yet, D — r — t, let not this seduce thy soul, 

To shun fair science, or evade controol ; 

Tho' passive tutors, (1) fearful to dispraise 

The titled child, whose future breath may raisf| 

View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 

And wink at faii)t» they trembfe to chaStise» 

When yonthfal parasites, ydio bend the knee 
To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee! 
And, even in smiple boyhood^s epemdg dawn, 
Some slares are found to flatter and to fawn; 
When these declare, « that pomp alone should wait 
« On one by birth predestined to be great; 
« That books were only meant for drudging fools, 
« That gallant spirits scorn the common rules ; » 
Believe them not,*— they point the path to shame^ 
And seek to blast the honours of thy name r 
Torn to the few, in Ida's early throng. 
Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wrong ; 

(1) Allow me to disclaim any personal allusions, even the 
most distant ; I merely mention, gedf rally, what is too often 
the weakness of preceptors. 
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Or, if amidst the comrades of thy youth, 
JJone dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
A^k' thine own heart I 'twill bid thee, boy, forbear. 
For well I know, that virluMngers there* 

Yes ! I have ^marVd thee many a passing day, 
But, now new scenes invite me far away; 
Yes ! I have mark'd, within that generous mind, 
A soul, if well matur'd, to bless mankind; 
Ah ! tho', myself, by nature haughty, wild. 
Whom Indiscretion hail'd her favourite child; 
Tho* evVy error stamps me for her own. 
And dobms my faU, I fain would fall alone ; 
Tho* my proud heart no precept, now, can tame, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 
*Tis not enough, with other sons of power, 
To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour, 
To swell some peerage p?ge in feeble {iride, 
With long-^awn names, that grace no page l)eside ; 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot, 
lo life just gaz*d at, in the grave foi^ot; 
While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead. 
Except tl^e diill cold stone that hides thy head, 
The moi^Idering 'scutcheon, or the herald*s roll. 
That weIl-emblazon*d, but neglected scrolli 
Where lords, unhonourM, in the tomb may find 
One spot to leave a worthless name behind;-*— 
There sleep, unnotic'd as the gloomy vaults. 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults; 
A race, with old armorial lists o'erspread. 
In records, destin*d never to be read 4 
Fain would I view thee, with prophetic eyes. 
Exalted more among the good and wise ; 
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A glorious and a long career pursae, 
As first in rank, the first in talent too; 
Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun, 
Not Fortune's minion, but her noblest son ! 

Turn to the annals of a former day, 

Bright are the deeds, thiue earlier sires display ; 

Ooe, tho* a courtier, liv'd a man of worth, 

And cali'd, proud boast ! the British Drama forth (i). 

Another view ! not less renown'd for wit. 

Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 

Bold in the field, and favonr'd by the Nine, 

In ev'ry splendid part ordain'd to shine; 

Far, far, distinguish'd from the glitt'ring throng, 

The pride of Princes, and the boast of Song (2), 

Sach were thy fathers, thus preserve their name, 

Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 

The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close, 

To me, this little scene of joys and woes ; 

Each knell of Time now warns me to resign 

Shades, where hope, peace, and friendship, all were mine; 

Hope, that could vary like the rainbow's hue, 

And gild their pinions, as the moments flew ; 

(1) «^ Thomas 8— k-^lle, LocdB — k— st, created Earl of 
« D— by James the First, was one of the earliest and 
« brightest ornaments to the poetry of his country, and 
« the first who produced a regular drama. » 

Aia>ER80M^S filtlTlSB PoETS. 

(a) Charles S— k — lie, Earl of D , esteemed the most 

accomplished man of bis day, was alike distinguished in the 
Toluptuous couVt of Charles II, and the gloomy one of Wil- 
liam III. He behaved with great gallantry in the sea-fight 
with the Dutch, in i665, on the day previous to which he 
composed his celebrated song; His character has been drawn 
in the highest colours by Dryden , Pope, Prior^ and Coa- 
greve. Vide Aad<;rson's British Poets. 
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Peace, that reflection never frown'd away. 
By dreams of ill, to cloud some future day; 
Friendship, whose truth let childhood only tell, 
Alas ! they love not long, who love so well. 
To these adieu ! nor let me linger o'er 
Scenes hail'd, as exiles hail their native diore, 
Receding, slowly, thro' the dark-hlue deep, 
Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 

D — r—- 1 ! farewell ! I will not ask one part 
Of sad remembrance in so young a heart ; 
The coming morrow from thy youthful mind, 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 
And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year. 
Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphere, 
' Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 
May one day claim our suffrage for the state. 
We hence may meet, and pass each other by 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 
For me, in future, neither friend or foe, 
A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe ; 
With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our early race ; 
No more, as once, in social hours, rejoice, 
Or hear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voice. 
Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
T<) veil those feelings, which, perchance, it ought ; 
If these, — but let me cease the lengthen'd strain. 
Oh ! if these wishes are not breath'd in vain, 
The Guardian Seraph, who directs thy fate, 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee gr^at. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

AND 

IMITATIONS. 
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*DM4irS ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL, 

WHEN DYING- 

AnimulaI vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesqoe, corporis, 
Qux nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wav'ring Sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay I 

To what unknown region bom, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more, with wonted hnmour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 
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4^ TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 

TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 

AD LESBIAM. 

Equal to Jove, that youth must he, 

Greater than Jo?e, he seems to me, 

Who, free from Jealousy's alarms, 

Securely views thy matchless charms; 

That cheek, vrhich ever dimpling glows, 

That mouth, from whence such music flows , 

To him, alike, are always knowo, / 

Beserv'd for him, aud him alone. 

Ah ! Leshia ! though 'tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

I needs must gaze, but gazing die; ' 

Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, 

Parch*d, to the throat, my tongue adheres. 

My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short, 

My limbs deny their slight support ; 

Cold dews my pallid face o'erspread, 

With deadly laogonr droops my head, 

My ears vsrith tingling echoes riog^ 

And life itself is on the vWng; 

My eyes refuse the cheering light. 

Their orbs are veil'd in starless night ; 

Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 

And feels a temporary death. 



TIANSLATIONS AND IHITATtOHS. 4q 

TRANSLATION 

OF 

THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL AND TiBOLL^ , 

BT BOHITIUS HARSUS, . 

He, vrlid, suUiiiie, in Epic nuiQ)}^rs roU'd, 
And he, who struck the softer Ivre of Joj . i 

By Death's (i) unequal hand alike conjtrord, 
Fit comrades in Elysian regions moye. 



TRANSLATION FROM Cf TULL^ 

LUCIUS i>£ MOBT£ PASSERIS. 

Te Cupids, droop each little head, 
Nor let your. wings with joy be spita^, 
My Lesbia'sfay'rite bird is dead, 

Whom dearer than ber'eybs she Ioy*d; 
For he was gentle,' apd so fru^^ 
Obedient to her catt he fle^. 
No fear, no wild alarm he knew. 

But lightly o'er her bosom moy^d : 

And softly flattering here and there, 
He never sought to cleave the air; 
But chirrup'd <>ft,. and free from care, 

Tun'd taher ear hist grateful strain. ' 

(i) The hand of Death is saidjfco be unjust, or unequal, 
as Virgil was QonsiderabljToIcler than TibuUus, at his de- 
cease. 
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Now having pass'd the gloomy i^ourn^ 
From whence he never can reUmii 
Bis death I and Lesbia's grief, I mourn, 
Who sighS| alas ! but sighs in vain. 

Gb I curst be thou, devouring grave ! 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 
From whom no earthly power can save, 
For thoo hast ta'en the bird away : 
From thee, my Lesbia's eyes o'erflow. 
Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow, 
V Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
Jieceptacle of life's decay. 



IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

TO ELLEN, 

Oh ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 
A million scarce would quench desire; 
StllJi would I steep my lips in bliss, 
And dwell an age on every kiss; 
Nor then my soul should sated be, 
Still, would I kiss, ^nd cling to thee : 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever. 
Still, would we kiss^ and kiss for ever; 
E'en though th^ nbmber did exceed 
The yellow harvest's countless seed ; 
To part would be a vain endeavour, 
Could I de^t?— -ah! never— never. 






t. . 
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TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 

TO His LYR£. 

/ 

I WISH to tane my qaivering lyre 
To deeds of fame, and notes of fire ; 
To echo from its rising swell, 
How heroes fought, and nations fell ; 
When Atreus' sons advancM to war, 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roy'd afar ; 
Bat, still, to martial strains unknowo, 
My lyre recurs to Love alone. 
Fir'd with the hope of future fame, 
I seek some nobler hero's name ; 
The dying chords are strung anew. 
To war, to war my harp is due ; 
With glowing strings, the epic strain^ 
To Jove's great son I raise again ; 
Alcides, and his glorious deeds. 
Beneath whose arm the Hydra bleeds; 
All, all in vain, ray wayward lyre 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire. 
Adieu! ye chiefs renown'd in armsx 
Adieu I the clang of war's alarms I 
To other deeds my soul is strung, 
And sweeter notes shall now be sung ; 
My harp shall all its powers reveal. 
To tell the tale my heart must feel; 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
In songs of bliss, and sighs of flame» 
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ODE m. 

'TwAS now the hour, when Nigbt had driyeu 

Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 

Bootes, only, seem'd to roll 

His arctic charge around the pole; 

While mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot to smile, or ceas'd to weep; 

At this lone hour, the Paphian boy. 

Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course, 

And knocks with all his little force ; 

My visions fled, alarmed I rose, 

« What stranger breaks my blest repose ? » 

M Alas ! n replies the wily child, 

In faultering isiccents, sweetly mild ; 

» A hapless infant here I roam, 

u Far from my dear maternal home ; 

« Oh ! shield me from the wint*ry blast, 

« The nightly storm is pouring fast ; 

« No prowling robber lingei*8 here. 

« A wandering baby, who' can fear ? » 

I heard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the gale ; 

My breast was never pity's foe. 

But felt for all the bab/s woe ; 

I drew the bar, and by the b'ght, 

Toung Love, the infant, met my sight; 

His bow across his shoulders flung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung, 

(Ah! little did I think the dart 

Would rankle soon within my heart;) 
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With care I tend my weary guest, 

His little fingers chill my breast; ' 

His glossy curls, his azure wing, 

Which droop with nightly showers, I wring; 

His shivering limbs the embers warm, 

And now, reviving from the storm, 

Scarce had he felt his wonted glow, 

Than swift he seiz'd his slender bow : 

« I fain would know, my gentle host, u 

He cried, « if this its strength has lost ; 

« I fear, relax'd with midnight dews, 

M The strings their former aid refuse : » 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 

Deep in my torturM heart it lies : 

Then loud the joyous urchin laUght, 

« My bow can still impel the shaft; 

« 'Tis firmly fix'd, thy sighs reveal it, 

« Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel it? 9 



FRAGMENTS OF SCHOOL EXEllCI.^ES, 

F&OM THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OF OhM'tnLUb. 

Great Jove ! to whose almighty throne 

Both gods and mortals homage pay. 
Ne'er may my soul thy power disown. 

Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 
Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean's mossy hall ; 
My voice shall raise no impious strafin 
'Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 
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How different now thy joyless fate/ 

Since first Hesione thy hride^ 
When plac'd aloftin godlike state» 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 
Thou sat'st, while reverend Ocean smil'd, 
And mirthful strains the hours beguil'd ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons dancM around , 
Nor yet thy doom was fixM, nor Jove relentless frown'd. 

Harrow J Dec. i, i8o4. 



THE EPISODE 
OF laSUS AND EURYALUS. 

J^PAAAPHRASE FROM THE MVEID, UB. IX, 

NisuSy the gaardian of the portal, stood, 

Bager. to gild his arms with hostile blood ; 

W^n skill'd in fight, the quivering lance to wield, 

Or poor his srrrows thro' th' embattfd field ; 

From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought a foreign home, a distant grave ; 

To watch the movements of the Daunian host, 

With him, Eoryalui sustains the post. 

No lovelier miea adom'd the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet grac'd the gallant boy ; 

Though few the seasons of his youthful life, 

As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

'Twas his, with beauty, valour's gifts to share, 

A soul heroic, as his form was fair ; 

These burn with one pure flame of gen'rous love, 

In peAce, in war^ united still they move; 
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Friendship and glory form their joint rew^d, 
And now combinM, they hold the nightly guard. 

« What God! » excIaimM the first, « instils this fire? 
« Or, in itself a God, what great desire ? 
m My lah'ring soul, with anxious thought opprest, 
m Ahhors this station of inglorious rest ; 
« The love of fame with this can ill accord, 
m Be't mine, to seek for glory with my sword. 
H See'st thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim, 
« Where drunken slumbers wrap each lazy limb? 
n Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
M And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign ? 
ft Then hear my thought : — ^In deep and sullen grief, 
« Omr troops and leaders mourn their absent chief ; 
M Now coidd the gifts and promised prize be thine, 
« (The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine;} 
« Were this decreed ; — ^beneath yon rising mound, 
« Methinks, an easy path, perchance, were found, 
• Which past,' 'I speed my way to Pallas' wallsi 
« And lead jEneas from Eyander's halls. » 
"With eqnal ardoiir fired, and warlike joy, 
His glowing firiend address'd the Dardan boy : 
« These deeds, my Nisus, shah thou dare alone? 
M Host all the fume, the peril, be thine own ? 
« Am I by thee despis'd, and left afar, 
« As one unfit to share the toils of war? 
« Not thuf,,his son, the great Opheltes taught, 
« Not thus, my Sire, in Argive combats fought; 
^ Not thus, when llion fell by heavenly hate, 
« I tracked £neas through the walks of fate ; 
« Thou know'st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
« And hoitile life-drops dim my gory spear; 
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« Here is a soul i/vith hope immortal burns, - 

u And Ufcy ignoble life^ for Glory spurns ; 

« Fame, fame, is cheaply earn'd by fleeting breath, 

tt The price of honour is the sleep of d^ath. » 

Then Misus,—- « Calm thy bosom's fond alarzas, 

« Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms ; 

u More dear thy ^orth and valour than my oyra^ 

« 1 swear by him who fills Olympus' throne ! 

«' So may I triumph, as I speak the truth, 

« And clasp again the comrade of my youth. . 

« But should I fall, and he who dares advance 

« Through hostile legions, must abide by chance ; • 

«i If some Rntnlian arrn? with adverse blow, 

« Should lay the irihiA who ever.lov'd the« low; . 

k Live thou, such beauties I would fain preserve^ • 

•c Thy budding years a lengthen'd t.erm deserye f : 

« .When humbled in the dusl, let some one^e,' * « 

« Whose gentle eyes will shed one tear for me ; ' * 

« Whose manly arm may snatch me back by forces 

« Or wealth redeem from foes my 9{|ptiYe cQr«g x 

« Or» if iny ^-^- ;;,g3^ ;^3j ^^y^ ' 

«( If, in the spoiler's power, my ash^9:lies ' '»7 

tt Thy piou& care may raise a simple tomb, , 

« To mark thy love, and signalize my doom. 

« Why should thy dqating, wretched mother vveep 

<( Her only boy, reclip'd in endless sleep ? 

« Who, for thy sake, the te/npest's fqry dar'd, 

« Who, for thy sale, War's deadly peril shar'd ; 

« Who btav'd what wottian never bra v^i' before, . 

« And left her native for the Latian shore. » 

a In vain you damp the ardour of my soiil, u 

Beply'd Enrialas, « it scorns-cbntroul ; 

<! Hence, let lis haste, v— their brother guards afosc, 

Jleus'd bj their call, rot court ^gain repoic ; 
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The pair, buoj'd up on Hope's exulting wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the king. 
IKow, o'er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 
And luU'd alike the cares of brute and man } 
Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold; 
Onl)De great point the council are agreed, 
An instant message to their prince decreed; 
Each lean*d upon the lance, he well could wield. 
And pois'd, with easy arm, his ancient shield; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 
With anxious tremors, yet unaw'd by fear, 
The faithful pair before the throne appear ; 
lulus greets them; at his kind command, i 

The elder first address'd the hoary b«od. m 

(t With patience, >» thus Hyrtacides begip, 

« Attend, nor judge, fi'om youth, our humble plan ; 

u Where yonder beacons half expiring beam, 

« Our slumbering foes of future conquest dream, : 

« Kor heed, that we a secret path have trac'd, 

*i Between the Ocean, and the portal plap'd : 

« Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 

« Whose shade, securely, our design will cloak. 

« If you, ye Chiefs, and Foitune will allow, 

c We'll bend our course to yonder mountain's brow, 

« Where Pallas' walls, at distance, meet the sight, 

« Seen o'er the glade, when not obscur'd by night; 

•• Then shall Mneaa in his pride return, 

tt While hostile matrons raise their offspring's urn ; 

t And Latian spoils, and purpl'd heaps of dead, 

« Shall mark the havock of our hero's tread ; 

3* 
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<t Such is our parpose, hot unknown the way, 
«c Where yonder torrent's devious waters stray : 
M Oft have we seen, when hunting by the stream, 
« The distant spires above the valHes gleam, n 

Mature in years, for sober wisdom fam'd, 
Mov'd by the speech, Alethes here exclaimed : 
« Ye parent Gods ! who rule the fate of Troy, 
« Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy; 
«« When minds like these, in striplings thus ye raise, 
« Yours 19 the godhke act, be yours the praise ; 
«c Jn gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive, 
M And IJion's wonted glories still survive. » 
Then, in his warm embrace, the boys he press'd^ 
And quivering strain'd them to his aged breast ; 
With tears the horning cheek of each bedew'd. 
And sobbing, thus his first discourse renew'd : — 
« What gilt, my countrymen, what martial prize 
M Can we bestow, which you may not despise? 
R Our deities the first, best boon have given , 
u Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 
a What poor, rewards can bless your deeds on earth, 
t( Doubtless, await such young exalted worth ; 
« MneaSf and Ascanius shall combine 
u To yield applause, far, far surpassing mine. >» 
lulus then ; « By all the powers above ! 
<c By those Penates (i), who my country love; 
w By hoary Vesta's sacred fane, I swear, 
« My hopes are all in jou, ye generous pair ! 
« Restore my father to my grateful sight, 
« And all my sorrows yield to one delight. . 

(i) Household gods. 
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« Niseis ! two jilyer goUets are tbine own, 

« Say*d froiu Arisba's stately domes overthrown ; 

m My sire secured them on that hxai day, 

« Nor left such bowls^ an Argire robber's prey. 

n Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine, 

« Two talents polished frobi the glittering mine ; 

n An ancient cnp, which Tyrian Dido gave, 

« While yet oar vessels press'd the Panic wave ; 

« Bot, when 4he hostile chiefs at length bow dowA, * 

« When great £iieas weaips Hesperia's crown, » 

« The casque^ the buckler, and the fiery steed 

« Which Tamas guides with more than mortal speed, 

M Are thine ; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

« I pledge my word, irrevocably past ; 

« Nay more, twelve slaves andnwice six captive dames, 

« To sooth thy softer hours with amorous flames, 

m And all the realms which now the Latins away, 

« The labours of to-night, shall well repay. 

« But thou, my generous youth, whose tender yea^s, 

« Are near my own, whose worth my heart reveres, 

«< Henceforth, affection sweetly thus begun, 

« ShaU join our bosoms and our souls in one ; 

« Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine, 

« Without thy dear advice, no great design; 

<• Alike, through life esteem'd, thou godlike boy, 

<« In war my bulwark, and in peace my \oj, » ^ . 

To him Euryalus : m No day shall shame 
« The rising glories, which from this I claim. 
« Fortune may favour, or the skies may frown^ 
M But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 
« Tet, ere frem hence our eager steps depart, 
« One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart t 
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« My motLer, sprung from Priam's royal linCf 

« Like thine ennobled, :liardly lees divine, 

M Nor Troy^ nor King Acestes' realms restraia 

« Her feeble age from dangers of tbe main ; 

« Alone she came^ ^U selfish fears above, 

« A bright example of maternal love. 

« Unknoyvn, the secret enterprise I brave, 

ft Lest grief should bend my parent to the grave t 

« From this alone no fond adieus 1 seek, 

« No fainting mother's lips have^presS'd my cheek ; 

« By gloomy Night, and thy right hand, I vow 

.« JBer parting tears woyld shake my purpose now^ 

« Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 

« In thee her much-lov'd child may live again ^ 

w Her. dying hours Yrith [tious conduct bless, 

« Assist her wants, relieve her fond distress z 

^ So dear a hope must all my son! inflame, 

«t To rise in glory, or to fall in fame, n 

Struck with a filial care, so deeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan warriors melt ; 

Faster than all, lulus' eyes o'erflow ; 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

« All thou haist ask'd receive, » the Prince repli'd, 

« Nor this alone, but many a gift beside; 

ir Ta cheer thy mother's years shall be my aim, 

« Creusa's(i) style, but wanting to the dame ; 

« Fortune an adverse wayward course may nin^ 

a Rut blest thy mother in so dear a son. 

« Now, by my life, my Sire's most sacred oath, 

« To thee I pledge my full, my firmest froth, 

(i) The mother of lulus, lost on the nig^t -when Troy 
was taien. 
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« All tbe rewards, wUch once to tbec were vow'd, 

« If thou should'st fall, on her shall be bestow'd. » 

Thus spoke the weeping Prince, then forth to view, 

A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew ; 

Lycaon's utmost skill had grac'd the steel, 

For friends to envy and for foes to feel. 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion's spoil. 

Slain midst the forest, in the hunter'^.toil, 

Mnestheus to guard the elder youth bestows. 

And old Alethes' casque defends his Imtows ; 

Arm'd, thence they go, while all the assembled traiD^ 

To aid their cause, implore the gods in vain ; 

More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 

lulus holds amidst the chiefs his place ; 

His prayers he sends, but what can prayers avail ^ 

Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale ? 

The trench is past, and, favour'd by the nighf ^ 
Xhro' sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
When shall the sleep of many a foe be o'er? 
Alas! some slumber, who shall wake no more ! 
(Chariots and bridles, mix'd with arms are seen. 
And flowing flasks, and scattcr'd troops between ; 
Bacchus and Mars, to rule the camp combine, 
A mingled chaos this, of war and wiue. 
« Now,» cries the first, « for deeds of blood prepare, 
« With me the conquest,, and the labour share ; 
« Here lies our path ; lest any hand arise, 
« Watch thou, while many a dreaming chieftain dies; 
« I'll carve our passage through the heedless foe, 
•* And clear thy road with many a deadly blow. » 
Uis whispering accents then the youth represt. 
And pierc'd proud Rhamnes through hia panting breast; 
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Stretch'd at his ease, th' incautious king reposM^ 
Debauchy and not fatigue, his eyes had clos'd; 
To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince, 
His omens more than augur's skill evince; 
But he, who thus foretold the fate of all, 
Gould not avert his own untimely fall. 
Next Remus' armour-bearer, hapless, fell, 
And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell : 
The charioteer, along his courser's sides 
Expires, the steel his severed neck divides; 
And last, bis Lord is number'd with the dead. 
Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ; 
From the swol'n veins, the blackening torrents pour, 
Stain'd is the couch and earth, with clotting gore. 
Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire, 
And gay Serranus, fill'd with ybnthM fire; 
flalf the long night in childish games was past, 
Luird by the potent grape, he slept at last ; 
Kh ! happier far, had he the morn survey'd, 
And, 'till Aurora's dawn, his skill dispiay'd. 

In slaughter'd folds, the keepers lost in sleep, 
His buQgry fangs a lion thus may steep ; 
'Mid the sad flock, at dead of night, he prowls, 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls ; 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds he roam), 
In seas of gore^ the lordly tyrant foams. 

Nor less the other's deadly vengeance came, 
But falls on feeble crowds without a name } 
His wound, unconscious Fadus scarce' can feel, 
Yet, wakeful Rhsesus sees the threat'ning steely 
His coward breast behind a jar he hides, 
Andy yainly, in. the weak defence confides ^ 
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Fall in Us heart, the falcbion searched his veins, 

The reeking weapon bears alternate stains ; 

Thro' wine and blood, commingling as they flow, 

The feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 

Ifow, where Messapus dwelt, they bend their way^ 

Whose fires emit a faint and trembling ray; 

There, anconfin*d, heboid each grazing steed, 

Unwatch'd, unheeded, on the herbage feed ; 

Brave Nisas here arrests his comrades arm. 

Too flusVd with carnage, and with conquest warm : ' 

« Hence let us haste, the dangerous path is past, 

« Full foes enough, to-nigbt, have breath*d their last; 

•I Soon will the day those Eastern donds adorn, 

« Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising morn. » 

What silver arms, whh various arts eraboss'd ; 
What bowls and mantles, in confusion toss'd, 
They leave regardless! yet, one glittering prize 
Attracts the younger hero's wandering eyes; 
The gilded harness Rhamnes' coursers felt, 
The gems which stud the monarch's golden bek; 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn. 
Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 
Th' exulting boy, the studded girdle wears, x 
Messapus' helm his head, in triumph, bears; 
Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend,. 
To seek the vale, where safer paths extend. 

Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus' camp, pursue their destinM course ; 
While the slow foot their tardy march delay. 
The knights, impatient, spur along the way r 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by Yolscens led, 
To Turnns, with their master's promise sped -, 
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Now, they approach the trench, and view the walls, 

Wheo, on the left, a light reflection falls, 

The plunder'd helmet, through the waning night. 

Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright ; 

Volscens, with question loud, the pair alarms— 

« Stand, stragglers ! stand ! why early thus in arras? 

« From whence? to whom? » He meets with no reply. 

Trusting tbe covert of the night, they fly; 

The thicket's depth, with hurried pace, they tread. 

While round the wood the hostile squadron spread. 

With brakes entangled, scarce a path betweei;, 
Dreary and dark appears tbe sylvan scene ; 
Euryalus, his heavy spoils impede, 
The boughs and winding turns his steps mislead ; 
But Nisus scours along the forest's maze, 
To where Latinos' steeds, in safety graze, 
Then backward o'er the plain his eyes extend, 
On ev'ry side, they seek his absent friend. 
«» O God ! my boy , » he cries, « of me bereft, 
« In what impending perils art thou left ! » 
Listening he runs — above the waving frees. 
Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze; 
The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around 
Wake the dark echoes of the trembling ground. 
Again be turns— of footsteps bears the noise. 
The sound elates— -the sight his hope destroys, 
The hapless boy, a ruffian train surround, 
While lengthening shades his weary way confound ; 
Him, with loud shouts, the furious knights pursue, 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 
What can his friend 'gainst thronging numbers dare? 
Ah ! must he rush, his comrade's fate to share I 
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What force, what aid, what stratagem essay, 

Back to redeem the Latian spoiler's prey ! 

His life a votive ransom nobly give, 

Or die with, him for whom he wish'd to live! 

Poising with strength his lifted lance on high, 

On Luna's orb he cast his phrenzied eye : 

« Goddess serene, transcending every star! 

« Queen of the sky! whose beams are seen afar; 

« By night. Heaven owns thy sway; by day, the grove; 

« When, as ch^te Dian, here thoa deign'st to rove ; 

« If e'er myself or sire have sought to grace 

« Thine altars with the produce of the chace ; 

«. Speed,. speed, my dart, to pierce yon vaunting crowd, 

« To free my friend, and scatter far the proud.. m 

Thus having .saidy the hissing dart he flung ; • 

Through parted shades the hurtling weapon lung ; 

The thirsty point in Sulmo's entrails lay, 

Transfix'd his beait» ajwl stretch'd him on |]b chji 

H^ iobh he fUes t — ^tfaetroop, in wild amaze. 

Unconscious whence the death, with horror gaze^ 

While pale they stare, thro' Tagus' temples riven, 

A secoiid sh^ with equal force is driven ; 

Fierce Yolscens rolls around bis lowering eyes, 

Yeil'd by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 

Burning with wrath, he view'd his soldiers fall ; 

« Thou youth accurst ^ thy life shall pay for all. » 

Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he drew^ 

And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 

Nisus, no more the blackening shade conceals. 

Forth, forth he starts, and all his love reveals; 

Aghast, confos'd, his fears to madness rise, 

And pour these accents, shrieking as he flies : 

« Me, me, your vengeance hurl on me alone, 

« Here iheathe the steel, my blood is all your own - 



i 
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« Te Starry Spheres ! thou conscious Heaven attest! 

m He could not — durst not — lo ! the guile conCest ! 

« All, all was mine — Lis early fate suspend, 

• He only lovM, too well, his hapless friend ; 

« Spare, spare, ye chie£s ! from him your rage remove, 

« His fault was friendship, all his crime was love. » 

He prayM in vain, the dark assassin's sword 

Pierc'd the fair side, the snowy bosom gorM ; 

Lowly to earth inclines his plume-*clad crest. 

And sanguine torrents mantle o^er his breast: 

As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air. 

Languid in death, expires beneath the share ; 

Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower, 

DecKning gently, falls a £iding flower ; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 

And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 

'^kw- 
But ne^ Nisus stems the battle's tide. 

Revenge his leader, arid Despair his guide j 

Yolscens he seeks amidst the gathering ho^, 

Volacens must soon appease his comrade's ghost ; 

Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe,' 

Bage nerves his arm. Fate gleams in every blow ; 

In vain, beneath nnnumber'd wounds he bleeds, 

lifor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds; 

In viewless circles wheeFd his falchion flies, 

Nor quits the hero's grasp, till Yolscens dies ; 

Deep in his throat its end the weapon found. 

The tyrant's soul fled groaning through the wound« 

Thus Nisus all his fond affection prov'd, 

Dying, reveng'd the fate of him he lov'd; 

Then on his bosom, sought his wonted place. 

And death was. heavenly, in his friend's embrace! 
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Celestial pair! if augbt my verse can daim, 

afted on Time's broad pinioD^ yours is fame ! 

;es on ages shall your fate admire ; 

» future day shall see your names expire ; 

hile stands the Capitol , immortal dome! 

id yanquishM millions hail their Empress, Rome! 



TRANSLATION 

FROM 
THE MEDEA OF EUR IPIDES. 
I. 

Whin fierce conffictiog passions urge 

The breast where love is wont to glow, 
What mind can stem the stormy surge, 

Which rolls the tide of human woe ? 
The hope of praise, the dread of shame. 

Can rouse the tortured breast no more ; 
The wild desire, the guilty flame, 

Absorbs each wish it felt before. 

2. 

But, if affection gently thrills 

The soul, by purer dreams possest. 
The pleasiog balm of mortal ills, 

In love can sooth the achiog breast; 
If thus, thou com'st in gentle guise. 

Fair Venus ! from thy native heaven. 
What heart, unfeeliog would despise 

The sweetest boon the gods have given? 
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But, never from thy golden bow. 

May I beneath the shaft expire, 
Whose creeping yenom, sure and slow. 

Awakes an all-consuming fire ; 
Ye racking doubts ! ye jealous fears ! 

With others wage eternal war j 
Repentance! soaree of fnture tears, 

From me be ever distant far. 

4. 

May no distractbg thoughts destroy 

The holy calm o£ sacred love ! 
May all the hours be iring*d with joy. 

Which hover faithful hearts above I 
Fair Venus! on thy myrtle shrine, 

May I with some fond lover sigh ! 
Whose heart may mingle pure with miae^ 

With me to live, with me to die. 

5. 

My native soil! beloy'd before, 

Now dearer, as my peaceful home, 
Ne'er may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless, banish'd wretch to roam 
This very day, this very hour. 

May I resign this fleeting breath. 
Nor quit my silent, humble bower ; 

A doom, to me, far worse than death. 
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6. 

Hare I not heard the exile's sigh? 

And seen the exile's silent tear? 
Through distant climes condemned to fly, 

A pensive, weary wand'rer here ; 
Ah! hapless dame! (i) no sire hewails, 

I7o friend thy wretched fate deplores. 
No kindred voice with rapture hails 

Thy steps, within a stranger's doors. 



Perish the fiend whose iron heart. 

To fair affection's truth unknown. 
Bids her, he fondly lov'd, depart, 

Unpitied, helpless, and alone ! 
"Who ne'er unlocks, with silver key (-4), 

The milder treasures of his soul ; 
May such a friend he far from me, 

And Ocean's storms between us roll ! 

(t) Medea, who accompanied Jason to Corinth, was de<- 
>Tted by him for the daughter of Creon , king of that city. 
he Chorus, from which this is taken , here address Medea ; 
>oogh a considerable, liberty is taken with the original , 
f expanding the idea , as also in some other parts of the 
anslation. 

(3) The original is <t Kctdeif av ctvoi^siyTi KxNi/dt ^^ivoiv : 9 
terally^ « Disclosing the bright key of the mind. » 



% 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED 
BY A COLLEGE EXAMINATION- 

Gfl in die midst, surrounded by his peers, 
;iius (i) his ample front snUime nprears; 
:'d on his chair of state, he seems a God, 
ile Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod ; 
ill around sit wrapt in speechless gloom, 
Toice, in thunder, shakes the sounding dome ; 
louncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
ikilFd to plod in mathematic rules. 

lappy.the youth! in Euclid's axioms tried, 

oagh little vers'd in any art beside ; 

10, scarcely skill'd an EngUsh line to pen, 

us attic metres, with a critic's ken. 

lat ! though he knows not how his fathers bfed, 

lien civil discord pil'd the fields with dead ; 

ben Edward bade his cooquering bands advance, 

Henry trampled on the crest of France ; 

i) lio reflection it bere intended against the person 
nticmed under the name of Magnus. Ue is merely re* 
ssented as performing an unavoidable function of his 
ice : indeed , such an attempt could only recoil upon 
'self; as that gentleman is bow as much distinguished by 
( eloquence , and the dignified propriety, with which he 
s his situation , as he was, in his younger days , for wit 
d conviviality. 
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Though, mary'li ng at the name of Magna Gharta, 
Yet, well he recoltects the laws of Sparta y 
€an tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made. 
While Black stone's on the shelf, neglected laid; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame. 
Of Avon's hard,' remembering scarce the name. 

Such is the yonth, whose scientific psfte, 
Class-honours, medals, fellowships, await ; 
Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize, 
If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 
But, lo ! no common orator can hope, 
The envied silver cup within his scope : 
Not that our head^ much eloquence require, 
Th' Athenian's glowing style, or Tully's fire. . 
A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do not try, by speaking, to convince; 
Be other orators of pleasing proud, 
We speak, to please ourselves^ not move the cro#d : 
Our gravity prefers- the muttering tone, 
A proper mixture of the squeak and groan ; 
No borrow'd grace lof action must be seen, 
The slighf est motida would displease the Dean; 
Whilst ev'ry staring Graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 

The man, who hopes t' obtain the promis'd cup, 
Must in one posture stand, and ne'er look up ; 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word. 
No matter what, so it can not be heard :„. 
Thus let him hurry on, no* think to rest; 
Who speaks the fastest's sure to speak the best : 
Who utters most within the shortest space. 
May, safely, hope to win the wordy race. 
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The Sons of science, tbese, who, thus repaid, 

Linger in ease, in Granta's sluggish shade ; 

Where on Cam's sedgy banks, supine, they lie, 

Unknown, unhonour'd live, — unwept for, diej 

Dull as the pictures which adorn their hails, 

They think all learning fix'd within their walls ; 

In manners rude, in foolish forms precise, 

All modern arts affecting to despise; 

Yet prizing Bentley's, Brunck's (i), or Porson's(2) note, 

More than the verse on which the critic wrote; 

Vain as their honours, heavy as their Ale, 

Sad as their wit, and tedious as their tale. 

To friendship dead, thoggh not untaught to feel, 

When Self and Church dei^and a bigot zeal. 

With eager haste, they court the lord of power. 

Whether 'tis Pitt or P — tty rules the hour (3) : 

To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 

While distant mitres to their eyes are spread ; 

Bat should a storm o'erwhelm him with disgrace. 

They'd fly to seek the next, who fiU'd his place : 

Such are the men who learning's treasures guard. 

Such is their practice, such is their reward ; 

This much, at least, we may presume to say ; 

The premium cann't exceed the price they pay. 

1806. 

(i) Celebrated Critics. 

(a) The present Greek Professor at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; a man , whose powers of mind and writings , 
may, perhaps justify their preference. 

(3) Since this was written , Lord H. P y has lost Uu 

place , and subsequently (I had almost said oonsf-qdertly), 
tlie honour of representing the University; a fact so glaring: 
icquires no com men t. 
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TO THE EARL OF 



Tu semper amo 
ft Sis memor, et cari comitis ne abscedat Ima 

Valerius 



I. 



Friend of my youth ! when young we rov\ 
Like striplings mutuaUy belov'd, 

With Friendship's purest glow ; 
The bliss which wing'd those rosy hours 
Was sudi as pleasure seldom showers 

On mortals here below. 



2. 



The recollection seems, alone, 
Dearer than all the joys I've known. 

When distant far from you ; 
Though pain, 'lis still a pleasing pain, 
To trace those days and hours again, 

And sigh again, adieu! 



3. 



My pensive mem'ry lingers o'er 
Those scenes to be enjoy'd no more, 

Those scenes regretted ever ; 
The measure of our youth is full, 
Life's evening dream is dark and dull^ 

And we may meet— -ah! never! 
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4- 

As Tvben one parent spring supplies 

Two streams, which from one fountam rise, 

Together join'd in vain ; 
How soon, diverging from their source, 
Each, murmuring, seeks another course, 

Till mingled in the main. 

5. 

Our vital stieamis of weal or woe, 
Though near, alas! distinctly flow, 

Nor mingle as before ; 
Now swift or slow, now black or clear, ^ 
Till death's unfathom'd gulph appear, 

And both shall quit the shore. 

6. 

Our souls, my Friend ! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breath'd a thought beside, 

Now flow in different channels ; 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 
'Tis yours to mix in polish'd courts, 

And shine in Fashion's annals. 



Tis mine to waste on love my time, 
Or vent my reveries in rhyme. 

Without the aid of Kcason ; 
For Sense and Reason, (critics know it,) 
Have quitted every amorous poet, 

Nor left a thought to seize on. 
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8. 

Poor Little ! sweet, melodions bard! 
Of late estcem'd it monstrous Lard, 

That he, who sang before all ; 
He who the love of love expanded, 
By dire Reviewers should be branded, 

As void of wit and moral (i). 



And yet, while beauty's praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the Nine ! 

Repine not at thy lot; 
Thy soothing lays may still be read, 
When Persecution's arm is dead, 

And critics are forgot. 

10. 

Still, I must yield those worthies merit. 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit. 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next, 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 

I really will not fight them (2); 

(i) These [stanzas were written soon after the appear-r 
ance of a severe critique in a Northern review^ on a new 
publication of the British Anacreon. 

(a) A Bard , ( Horresco referens, ) defied his reviewer to 

mortal combat. If this example becomes prevalent ^ opr 

periodical cenBors must be dipt in the river^Styx; for what 

tlse can secure them from the numerous host of their eur 

gigcrd assailants. 
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II. 



Perhaps, they would do quite as well, 
To break the rudely sounding shell 

Of such a young beginner ; 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
Ere thirty may become, I ween, 

A very harden'd sinner. 



12. 



yow- — I must return to you. 
And sure apologies are due, 

Accept then my concession; 

In truth, deikr , in fancy's flight, 

I soar along from left to right, 

My Muse admires digression. 

i3. 

I think, I said, 'twould be your fate 
To add one star to royal state, 

May regal smiles attend you ; 
And should a noble Monarch reign, 
You will not seek his smiles in vain, 

If worth can recommend you. 

14. 

Tet, since in danger courts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter round, 

From snares may saints preserve you; 
And grant, your love or friendsip ne'er 
From any claim a kindred care. 

But those who best deserve you. 
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Not for a moment may you stray 
From Truth's secure unerring way. 

May no delights decoy; 
O'er roses may your footsteps move. 
Your smiles be ever smiles of love. 

Your tears be tears of joy. 

i6. 

Oh! if you wish that happiness 

Your coming days and years may bless ; 

And virtues crawn your brow : 
Be, still, as you were wont to be, 
Spotless as you've been known to me^ 

Be, still, as you are now. 

'7- 

And though some trifling share of praise^ 
To cheer my last declining days, 

To me were doubly dear; 
Whilst blessing your beloved name, 
I'd wave at once a Poet's fame, 

To proi^e a Prophet here* 
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GRANTA, 

A MEDLEY. 

1. 

Oh! could Le Sage's (i) demon's gift 

Be realiz'd at my desire ; 
This Dight my trembling form he'd lift. 

To place it on St. Mary's spire. 

Then would, unroofd, oIH Granta's halls 

Pedantic inmates full display ; 
Fellows, who dream on lawn, or stalls, 

The price of venal votes to pay. 

3. 

Then would I view each rival wight, 

P — Ity and P — Im — s — n survey ; 
Who canvass there, with all their might. 

Against the next elective day. 

4- 

Lo I candidates and voters lie , 

AH luird in sleep, a goodly number ! 

A race renown'd for piety. 

Whose conscience wont disturb their slumber, 

(i) The Dlable Boileux of Lp, Sage , where AsmoJoiis , 
the Demon , places Don Clcofas on an elevated situation , 
and unroofs the houses for his icspeclion. 
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5. 

Lord H— — , indeed, may not demar^ 
Fellows are sage, reflecting men; 

They know preferment can occur, 
But very seldom, now and then. 

6. 

They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal ; 

Each hopes that one may he his lot, 
And, therefore, smiles on his proposjeJ. 



Now, from the soporific scene, 

I'll tnrn mine eye, as night grows later, 
To view, unheeded, and unseen, 

The studious sous of Alma Mater. 



8. 



There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes. 

Sits poring hy the midnight lamp. 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 



He, surely, well deserves to gain them, 
Wilh all the honours of his college, 

Who striving hai'dly to obtain them, 
Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge. 



1 
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10; 



8e 



Who sacrifices hours of rest, 

To scan, precisely, metres Attic; 

Or agitates his anxious hreast. 
In solving problems mathematic. 



Who reads false quantities in Sele (i), 
Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle; 

Dcpriv'd of many a wholesome meal, 
In barbarous latin (2), doom'd to wrangle. 



12. 



Renouncing every pleasing page, 

From authors of historic use; 
Preferring to the lettered sage. 

The square of the hypothenuse (3). 

i3. 

Still , harmless are these occupations. 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 

Compar'd with other recreations. 
Which bring together the imprudent. 

(i) Sele's publication on Greek metres, displays consider- 
able talent and ingenaity, but , as might be expected in 
80 difficult a work, i» not remarkable for accuracy. 

(3) The Latin of the schools is of the canine species , and 
»ot very intelligible. 

(3) The discovery of Pythagoras , that the square of the 
hypothenuse. is equal to the squares of the other two sides 
of a right angled triangle. 

4* 
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Wbose daring revels sKock the sight, 
When vic6 and infamy combine ; 

When drunkenness and dice unite, 
And every sense is steep'd in vvine* 

Not so the methodistic crew. 
Who plans of reformation lay ; 

In humble attitude they sue, 
And for the sins of others pray. 

16. 

Forgetting, that their pride of spirit, 
Their exultation in their trial , 

Detracts most largely fi*om the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 

*Tis morn, — from these I turn my sight : 
What scene is this which meets the eye? 

A numerous crowd array'd in white (i), 
Across the green in numbers fly. 

18. 

Loud rings, in air, the chapel bell ; 

'Tis hush'd : What sounds are these I hea 
The organ's soft celestial swell, 

Rolls deeply on the listening ear. 

(i) On a saint day, the students wear surpli 
chapeU 
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^9' 



To this is join'd the sacred song, 

The royal minstrel's hallowed strain; 

Though he, who hears the music long. 
Will never wish to hear again* 



2.O. 



Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 

All mercy, now, must be refus'd, 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 



21. 



If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him. 

To us, his psalms had ne'er descended. 
In furious mood, he would have tore 'em. 



22. 



The luckless Israelites, when taken,. 

By some inhuman tyrant's order, 
Were ask'd ta sing, by joy forsaken, 

On Babylonian river's border. 

23. 

Oh ! had they sung in notes like these, 
Inspir'd by stratagem or fear ; 

They might have set their hearts at ease, 
The devil a soul had stay'd to hear. 
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But, if I scribble longer now, 

The deuce a soul will stay to read ; 

My pen is blunt, my ink is low, 
'Tis almost time to stop, indeed. 

25. 

Therefore, farewell, old Gkanta's spires,. 

No more, like Cleofas, I fly; 
No more thy theme my Muse inspires^ 

The reader's tir'd, and so am I. 
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LACHIN Y. GAIR. 

Lachir t. 6A1A, or, as it is pronoanced in the Erse, Loch 
HA Gaba, towers proudly pre-emiuent in the Northern 
Highlands, near Invercauld. 

One of our modem Tourists mentions it as the highest 
mountain , perhaps, in Great Bbitain ^ be this as it may, 
it is certainly one of the most sublime and picturesque 
amongst our « Caledonian Alps. » Its appearance is of a 
dusky hue , but the summit is the seat of eternal snows : 
near Lachin y. Gair, I spent some of the early part of 
my Fife , the recollection of which has given birth to 
the following stanzas. — 



I. 



Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you, let the minions of luxury rove; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow'flake reposas, 

Tho' still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
Yet, Caledonia, belov'd are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits tho' elements war, 
Tho' cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flowing fountains^ 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 



2. 



Ah! there my young footsteps, in infancy, wauder'd, 
My 0ap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid (i) ; 

On chieftains, long perish'd, my memory ponder'd, 
As daily I strode thro' the pine-coyer'd glade ; 

(t) This word is erroneously pronounced plad,' the proper 
pronunciation ( according to the Scotch ) is shewn by the 
orthography. 
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I sought not my home, tin the day's dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 

For Fancy was cheer'd, by traditional story, 
Disclos'd by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 



3. 



<f Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 

« Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ? » 
Surely, the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o'er his own Highland vale : 
Round Loch na Garr, while the stormy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car; 
Clouds, there, encircle the forms of my fathers — 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr : 

4. 

« 111 starred (i), tho' brave, did no visions foreboding, 
(( Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? » 

Ah! were you destin'd to die atCuUoden (2), 
Victory crown'd not your fall with applause; 

(i) I allude here to my maternal ancestors , « the Gob- 
j>OKs , » many of whom fought for the unfortunate Prince 
Charles , better known hy the name of the Pretender. This 
branch was nearly allied by hlood, as well as attachment, 
to the Stewart^. George , the ad Earl of Huntley, married 
the Princess Annahella Stewart, daughter of James the first 
of Scotland ^ hy her he left four sons \ the 3rd , Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon, 1 have the honour to claim as one of my 
progenitors. 

(2) Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden I am 
not certain j but as many fell in the insurrection , I have 
used the name of the principal action , « pars pro toto. » 
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Still, were you happy, io death's early slumber, 

You rest ydth your clan, in the caves of Braemar(i)y 

The pibroch (2) resounds, to the piper's loud number. 
Your deeds, on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr* 

5. 

Years have roH'd on, Loch na Garr, since I leA you; 

Years must elapse, ere I tread you again ^ 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 

Yet, still, are you dearer than Albion's plain : 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic, 

To one who has rov'd on the mountains afar; 
Oh ! ior the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr I 

(i) A tract of the Highlands so called ; there ijs also a 
Castle of Braemar. 

(3) The Bagpipe. 
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TO ROMANCE. 



I. 



Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! < 

Auspicious Queen of cbildish joys! 
Wto lead'st along, in airy dance, 

Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 
At lengtk, in spells no longer bound, 

I break the fetters of my youth ; 
No more I tread thy mystic round, 

But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 



2. 



And, yet, 'tis hard to quit the dreams 

Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 

Whose eyes through rays immortal roll ; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 

And all assume a varied hue, 
When Virgins seem no longer vain. 

And even Woman's smiles are true. 



3. 



And must v^e own thee, but a name, 
And from^hy hall of clouds descend ; 

Nor find a Sylph in every dame, 
A Pylades(i) in every friend? 

(i) It is hardly necessary to add, that Pylades was the 
companion of Orestes , and a partner in one of those 
friendships, which , with those of Achilles and Patroclus, 
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But leave, at once, thy realms of air. 

To miDgling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that Woman's false as fair, 

And Friends have feeling for — -—themselves. 

4. 

With shame, I own, I've felt thy sway, 

Repentant, now thy reign is o'er ; 
No more thy precepts I obey. 

No more on fancied pinions soar : 
Fond fool ! to love a sparkling eye. 

And think, that eye to Truth was dear, 
To trust a passing Wanton's sigh, 

And melt benea^th a Wanton's tear. 

5. 

Romanise ! disgusted with deceif, 

Far from thy motley court I fly. 
Where AfTectatfon holds her seal, 

And sickly Sensibility ; . 
Whose silly tears can never flow 

For any pangs excepting thine ; 
Who turns aside from real woe. 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 

Kisus and EuryaluSf Damon and Pythias, have been handed 
down to posterity as remarkable instances of attachments 
which , in all probability, neyer existed , beyond the ima- 
gination of the poet , the page of an historian , or modern 
QOTelist. 
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6. 

Now join with sable Sympathy, 

With cypress crowa'd, array 'd in weeds, 
"Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 

Whose breast for every bosom bleeds; 
And call thy sylvan female quire, 

To mourn a Swain for ever gone, 
Who once could glow with equal fire, 

But bends not now before thy throne. 



Ye genial Nymphs, whose ready tears. 

On all occasions, swiftly flow ; 
Whose l)OSoms heave with fancied fears, 

With fancied flames and phrenzy glow ; 
Say, vviH you mourn my absent name, 

Apostate from your gentle train ? 
An infant Bard, at least, may claim 

From you a sympathetic strain. 

a 

Adieu ! fond race, a long adieu ! 

The hour of fate is hov'riug nigh ; 
Even now the gulf appears in view, 
. Where unlamented you must lie ; 
Oblivion's blackening lake is seen 

Convuls'd by gales you cannot weather, 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 

Alas ! must perish altogether. 
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ELEGY 
ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY (i). 

It is the voice of jears that are gone ! they roll before 
me with all their deed^. 

Ossuir. 

Newstcad ! fast falling, once resplendent dome ! 

Religion's shrine ! repentant Henry's (2) pride! 
Of Warriors, Monks, and Dames the cloistered tomb; 

Whose pensive shades around thy mins glide. 

Hail ! to thy pile! more honoured in thy faU, 
Than modern mansions, in their pillar*d state ^ 

Proudly majestic frowns. thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad Serfs (3), obedient to their Lord, 
In grim array, the crimson cross (4) demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board, 
Their chief's retainers, an immortal band. 

(1) As one poem , on this subject , is printed in the be- 
ginning, the author had, originally, no intention of in^ 
serting the following : it is now added at the particular 
request of some friends. 

(3) Uemrt II founded Newstead, soon after the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. 

(3) This word is used by Walter Scott , in his poem^ 
« The Wild Huntsman : » as synonymous with Vassal. 

(4) The Red Cross was the badge of the Crusaders. 
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Else might inspiring Fancy's magic eye 

Retrace their progress, thro' the lapse of tim#} 

Marking each ardent youth, ordain'd to die, 
A yotiye pilgrim, in Judea's clime. 

But not from thee, dark pile !' departs the Chief, 

His feudal realm in other regions lay ; 
In thee, the wounded conscience courts relief, 

Retiring from the garish hlaze of day. 

Tes, in thy gloomy cells and shades profound. 
The Monk abjur'd a world he ne'er could view ; 

Or Llood-stain'd Guilt, repenting solace found. 
Or Innocence, from stern Oppression, flew. 

A Monarch bade thee, from that wild arise, 

"Where Sherwood's outlaws, once, were wont to prowl 

And Superstition's crimes of various dyes 

Sought shelter in the Priest's protecting cowl. 

.Where, now, the grass exhales a murky dew. 
The hiimid pall of life-cxtinguish'd clay ; 

In sainted fame, the sacred Fathers grew, 
!Nor rais'd their pious voices, but to pray. 

Where, now, the bats their wavering wings extend, 
Soon as the gloaming (i) spreads her waning shade ^ 

The choir clid, oft, their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary (2) paid. 

(i) As « Gloaming, » The Scottish word for Twilight, 
is far more poetical, and has heen recommended by many 
eminent literary men , particularly Dr. Moore , in his Let- 
ters to Burns , I have ventured to use it , on account of its 
harmony. 

(a) The Priory was dedicated to the Virgin. 
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Tears roll on years ; to ages, ages yield ; 

Abbots to Abbots, in a line succeed ; 
Religion's cbarter, tbeir protecting sbield. 

Till royal sacrilege tbeir doom (decreed. 

One boly Henkt rear'd tbe gotbick walls, 
And bade tbe pious inmates rest in peace; 

Another Henry (i) tbe kind gift recalls, 
And bids de?otion's ballow'd echoes cease. 

Vain is each tbreat, ojr supplicating prayer, 
He drives tbem, exiles, from tbeir blest abode ; 

To roam a dreary world, in deep despair. 

Ho friend, no borne, no refuge, but tbeir God. 

Hark ! bpw tbe ball, resounding to tbe strain, 
Sbakes witb tbe martial music's novel din ! 

Tbe beralds of a warrior's baughty reign, 
High crested banners, wave thy walls within. 

Of changing sentinels, tbe distant hum, 
The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish'd arms. 

The braying trumpet, and tbe hoarser drum. 
Unite in concert with increas'd alarms, 

An abbey once, a regal fortress (2) now, 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers ; 
War's dread machines o'erbang thy tbreat'ning brow, 

And dart destructipn, in sulphureous showers. 

(1) At tbe dissolution of the monasteries , Hbnrt YUI 
bestowed Newstead Abbey on Sir John Byron. 

(3) Ni^wstead sustained a considerable siege , in the war 
between Cbablcs 1 and his Parliament, 
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All ! vain defence ! the hostile traitor's siege, 

§ 

Tho' oft repuls'd, by guile, overcomes the brave ; 
His thronging foes oppress the faithful Liege, 
Rebellion's reeking standards o'er him wave* 

Not unaveng'd, the raging Baron yields, 

The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 

Unconquer'd, still, his faulchion there he wields. 
And days of glory, yet, for him remain. 

Still, in that hour, the warrior wish'd to strew, 
; Self-gather'd laurels, on a self-sought graye ; 
But Charles* protecting genius hither flew. 

The monarch's friend, the monarch's hope, to sate. 

Trembling she snatch'd him(i) from the unequal strife, 

In other fields, the torrent to repel ; 
For nobler combats, here, reserv'd his life. 

To lead the band, where god-like Falkland (2) felK 

From thee, poor pile ! to lawless plunder given, 
While dying groans, their painful requiem sound. 

Far different incense, now, ascends to heaven. 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 

(i) Lord Byron, and hb brother, Sir William, held high 
commands in the royal army \ the former was General in 
Chief, in Ireland, Lieutenant of the Tower, and Governor 
to James, Duke of York , afterwards, the unhappy James IL 
The latter had a principal share in many actions. Vide, 
Clarendon , Hume , etc. 

, (a) Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland , the most ac- 
complished man of his age, was killed at the Battle of 
Newberry, charging in the ranks of Lord Byron's regiment 
of cayalry. 
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There, many a pale and ruthless Robber's porse, 
Noisome and gbast, defiles thy sacred sod ; I 

O'er mingling man, and horse commix'd with horse, 
Corruption's heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o'erspread, 
Ransack'd, resign, perforce, their mortal mould; 

From rnffidn fangs, escape not e'en the dead, 
Rak'd from repose, in search for buried gold. 

Hush'd is the harp, unstrung the waifike lyre, 
Tbe minstrel's palsied hand reclines in death; 

No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire| 
Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 

At length, the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire, the clamour of the fjght is o'er ; 

Silence, again, resumes her awful sway, 
And sable Horror guards the massy door. 

Here, Desolation holds her dreary court, 
Wbat satellites declare her dismal reign ! 

Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen'd birds resort, 
To flit their vigils in the hoary fane. 

Soon a new Mom's restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of Anarchy from Britain's skies ; 

T^e fierce Usurper seeks his native hell. 
And nature triumphs, as the Tyrant dies. 

With storms she welcomes his expiring groans, 
Whirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring breath ; 

Earth shudders, as her cave receives his bones, 
Loathing (i) the offering of so dark a death, 

(ft) This is an historical fact ; a yiolent tempest occurred 
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The legal Ruler (i), now, resumes the helm^ 
He guides thro' gentle seas the prow of state ; 

Hope cheers^ with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm^ 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied Hate. 

The gloomy tenants, Newstead ! of thy cells, 

Howling , resign their violated nest j 
Again the Master on his tenure dwells, 

£n)oy'd, from absence, with enraptur'd zest. 

Vassals, within thy hospitable pale. 

Loudly carousing , bless their Lord's return ; 

Culture, again, adorns the gladdening vale. 
And matrons, once lamenting , cease to moam. 

A thousand songs, ou tuneful echo, float, 
Unwonted foliage mantles o'er the trees ; 

And, hark! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunter's cry hangs lengthening on the breeze.' 

Beneath their coursers' hoof the valleys shake, 

What fears ! what anxious hopes ! attend the chace! 

The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake. 
Exulting shouts announce the Onish'd race. 

immediately subsequent to the death or interment of 
Cromwell , which occasioned many disputes between his 
partisans , and the cavaliers ; both interpreted the circum- 
stance into divine interposition , but whether as approba- 
tion or condemnation , we leave to the casuists of that age 
to decide ; I have made such use of the occurrence as suited 
the subject of my poem. 

(i) Charles II. 
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Ah ! happy days ! too happy to endare ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew ; 
No splendid vices glilter'd to allure : 

Their joys 'were many, as their cares were few. 

From these descending , sons to sires succeed, 
Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart; 

.\nother chief impels the foaming steed, 
Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 

Ncwstead ! what saddening change of scene is thine ! 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 
The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in its sway. 

Deserted now, he scans thy grey- worn towers; 

Tky vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep ; 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers j 

These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret, 
Gherish'd affection only bids them flow ; 

Pride, Hope, and Lo^ forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with empassion'd glow. 

Yet,, he prefers thee to the gilded domes. 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great ; 

Yet, lingers 'mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of Fate. 

Haply thy sun enoierging , yet, may shine. 

Thee to irradiate, with meridian ray ; 
Hours, splendid as the past, may still be thine. 

And bless thy future, as thy former day. 



«Ml» 



i 



TO E. N, L. Esq. 

Kil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 

Hoa. £p, 

Deak L—— , in this sequester'd scene. 

While all around in slumherlie, 
The joyous days, Tivlucb ours have been, 

Come rolling fresh on Fancy's eye : 
Thus, if, amidst the gathering storm, 
While clouds the darken -d noon deform, 
Yon heaven assumes a varied glowy 
I hail the sky's celestial bow ; 
Which spreads the sign of future peace. 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 
Ah ! though the present brings but pain, 
1 think tbose days mpy come again ; 
Or if, in melancoly moo4» 
Some lurkii^g envious fle^r intrude , 
To check my bosom's fondest tboiight, 

And interrupt the goj^dem dre^m.; 
I crush the fiend with waHce fraught, 

And, still, indiilge my wopte4 theme ; 
Although we n^'er again can tivice, 

In Granta's vale, the pedant's lore ; 
Not through the grov^ of Ida chace 

Our raptur'd visions as before ; 
Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, 
And Manhood claims his stein dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy, 
But yield some hours of sober joy. 



Yes, I will hope that Time's broad wing, 
WiU shed around some dews of spring ; 

But if his scythe must sweep the flowers, 
Which J>loom among the faiiry bowers. 
Where smiling youth delighu to dweU, 
And hearts with early raptuie swell; 
If frowning Age, with cold oontroul, ^ 

. Confines the current of the soul, 
Congeals the tear of Pity's eye, 
Or checks the sympathetic sigh. 
Or hears, unmov'd, Misfortune's groan, 
And bids me feel for self alone ; 
Oh! may my bosom never learn, 

To sooth its wonted heedless flow. 
Still, still, despise the censor stern, 

But ne'er forget another's woe. 
Yes, as you knew me in the days 
O'er which remembrance yet delays, 
Still may I rove untutoifd, wild, 
And ev'n in age at* heart a child. 

Though, now, on airy visions born, 

To you my soul is stijl the same. 
Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 

And all my former joys are tame ; 
But, hence ! ye hou?^ of sable hue. 

Your drowns are gone, my sorrows o*er; 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

rU think upon your shade no more : 
Thus, when the vfdiirlwind's rage is past, 

And caves their sullen roar enclose, 
• We heed no more the wintry blast, 

Whea luU'd by zephyr to repose^ 
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Full often Jias my infant Mnse 

Attun'd to love her languid lyre. 
But, now, without a theme to chuse, 

The strains in stolen sighs expire : 
My youthful nymphs, alas ! are flown ; 

E— — is a wife, and C a mother, 

Andx Carolina sighs alone, 

And Mary*s given to another ; 
•And Cora's eye, which roll'd on me, 

Can now no more my love recall, 
In truth, dear l«— -^r-, 'twas time to flee, 

For Cora's eye will shine on all. 
And though the Sun^ with genial rays. 
His beams alike to all displays. 
And every Jady's eye's a sun^ 
These last should be confin'd to one. 
The soul's meridian don't become her. 
Whose Sun displays a general summer* 
Thus faint is every former flame, 
^nd Passion's self is now a name; 
As when the ebbing flames are low, 

The aid which once improv'd their light, 
And bade them burn with flercer glow, 

Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
Thus Has it been with Passion's fires, 

As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 

Extinguish'd with the dying embers. 

But, now, dear L , 'tis midnight's noon, 

And clouds obscure the watery moon. 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Pescrib'4 in every stripling's verse; 
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For why should I the path go o*er, 
Which every bard has trod before ? 
Tety ere yon silver lamp of nighty 

Has thrice perform'd he^ stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, . . 

And chac'd away the gloom profound, * 

I trust, that v^re, my gentle friend. 
Shall see her rolling orbit wend, 
Abave the dear lov'd peaceful seat. 
Which once contain'd our youths' je^reat ; 
And, then, with those our childhood knew, 
We'll mingle with the festive crew ; • .. 
Whife many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 
And all the flow of soul shall pour 
, The sacred intellectual shower, 
Nor cease, tUl Luna's waning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of Mom^ 



TO 



I. 



Oh ! had my fate been join'd with thine, 
As-once this pledge appear'd a token; 

These follies had not then been mine, 
For then my peace had not been broken. 



2. 



To thee, these early famlts I owe^ 
To thee, the wise and old reproving ; 

They know my sins, bat do not know 
Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 



3. 

For once my soul, like tKiae, was puie^ 
And all its rising .fires conld smotlier ; 

Buty'^now, thy vows no more endure, 
Bestowed by thee upon another. 

■ U.' 

PerbapSi his peace I could destroy, 
And spoil the blfsses that await him ; 

Tet, let my rival smile in joy, 

For thy dear sake, I cannot hate him. 

5. 

Ah I since thy angel form is gone^ 
Hf heart bo mone can rest wiih unjy 

But what it sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas ! to find in many. 



6. 



Then, fare thee well, deceitful Maid, 
*Twcre vain and fruitless V6 regret thee ; 

Nor Hbpe nor Memory yield their aid, 
But Pride may teach me to forget thee. 



Yet all thij giddjr waste of years, 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 

These varied loves, these matron's fears, 
Ifhese thoughtless strains to passions measui 
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8. 



If thou wert mine, had all been hush'd ; 

This cheek now pale from early riot, 
With passion's hectic ne'er had finshrd, 

But bloom'd in calm domestic quiet. 



Tes, once the rural scene was sweet. 
For Nature seem'd to smile before thee ; 

And once my breast abhorr'd deceit, 
For then it beat but to adore thee. 



lO. 



But, now, I seek for other joys, 

To think, would drive my soul' to madness ; 
In thoughtless throngs, and' empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom's sadness. 



II. 



Tet, even in these, a thought will steal, 
In spite of every vain endeavour ; 

And fiends might pity what I feel. 
To know, that thou art lost for ever.. 
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STANZAS. 
I. 

I WOULD I were a careless child, 

Still dwelling in ray Highland cave, 
Or reaming through the dusky wild, 

Or bounding o'er the dark blue waye } 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon pride, 

Accords not with the frccborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain's craggy side. 

And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 

2. 

• 

Fortune ! take back these cultur'd lands, 

Take back this name of splendid sound ! 
I. hate the touch of servile hands, 

I hate the slaves that cringe around : 
Place me ^longs the rocks I love, 

Which sound to Ocean's wildest roar, 
I ask but this— again to rove 

Through scenes my youth hath known befor 

3. 

Few are my years, and, yet, I feel 

The world was ne'er design'd for me ; 
Ah ! why do dark'ning shades conceal 

The hour when man must cease to be ? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 

A visionary scene of bliss ; 
Truth! — ^wherefore did thy haled beam 

Awake me to a world like this ? 
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I lov'd— but those I lovM, are gone, 

Had friends — my early friendB-are fled , 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 

When all its former hopes are dead ! 
Though gay companions, o'er the bowl, 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 
Though Pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still. 



5. 



How dull ! to bear the voice of those 

Whom rank, or chance, whom wealth, or power. 
Have made ; though neither friends or foes, 

Associates of the festive hour ; 
Give me again a faithful few. 

In years and feelings still the same, 
And I will fly the midnight crew. 

Where boist'rous Joy is but a name. 



6. 



And Woman ! lovely Woman, thou ! 

My hope, my comforter, my all ! 
How cold must be my bosom now, 

When e'en thy smiles begin to pall. 
Without a sigh would I resign 

This busy scene of splendid woe ; 
To make that calm contentment mine, 

Which Virtue knows, or seems to know. 



5* 
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. 7- 

Fain would I fly the hannts of meoi 

I seek to shun, nojt hate mankind ; 
My breast requires the suHen glen, 

Whose gloom may suit a darkened mind. 
Oh ! that to me the wings were given, 

Which bear the turtle to her nest ! 
Then would' I cleave the vault of Heaven ^ 

To flee away I and be at rest (t). 

(i) Psalm 5S(, verse 6. — « And I said, Oh I that I bad 
«c wiDgs like a dove , then would I fly away and be at 
« rest. » This verse also constitutes a part of tlie most beaur 
liful anthem in our languagie. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM , 

IR THE CBURCBYAKD OF B ARROW ON !SHE HILL. 

Sept. 2, 1 80^. 

IpoT of my youth ! whose hoary branches sigh, 
»wept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 
Vhere now alone, I muse, who oft have trod, 
Vith those I lov'd, thy soft and yerdant sod ; 
Vith those, who scattered far, perchance, deplore, 
ike me, the happy scenes they knew before ; 
)h I as I trace again thy winding hill, 
line eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 
["hou drooping Elm ! beneath whose boughs I lay, 
knd frequent mus'd the twilight hours away ; 
Vhere, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 
!ut, ah! without the thoughts which, then, were mine; 
low do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 
ivite the bosom to recall the past, 
nd seem to whisper, as ihcy gently swell. 
Take, while thou canst, a lingering , last farewell ! » 
/hen Fate shall chill at length this feverM breast, 
nd calm its cares and passions into rest ; 
ft , have I thought, 'twould sooth my dying hour, 
' aught may sooth, when Life resigns her power, 
know some humbler grave, some narrow cell, 
i^ould hide my bosom, where it lov'd to dwell ; 
/ilh this fond dream, melhinks 'twere sweet to die^ 
nd here it linger'd, here ray heart might he ; 
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Here might I sleep, wberc all my hopes arose, 
Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose 5 
For ever stretch'd beneath this manUing shade, 
Presl by the turf where once my childhood play'd, 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot 1 lov'd, 
Mix'd with the earth o'er which my footsteps raov'd ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn'd by the few my soul, acknowledg'd here, 
Deplor'd by those in early days allied, 
And unremember'd by the world beside. 






THE DEATH OF CALMAR AND ORLA, 

AN IMITATION OF 

MACPHERSOIS'S OSSIAN (i). 

Dear are the days of youth ! Age dwells on 
their rememhrance through the mist of time. 
In the twilight he recalls the, sunny hours of 
mom. He lifts his spear with trembling hand, 
a Not thus feebly did I raise ilie steel before 
my fathers ! » Past is the race of heroes ! but 
their fame rises on the harp ^ their souls ride 
on the wings of the wind ! they hear the sound 
through \he sighs of the storm ; and rejoice in 
their hall of clouds ! Such is Calmar. The grey 
stone marks his narrow house. He looks down 
from .eddying tempests ; he rolls his form in 
the whirlwind , and hovers on the blast of the 
mountain. 

In Morven dwelt the chief; a beam of war to 
Fingal. His steps in the field were marked in 
blood ; Lochiin's sons had fled before his angry 
spear : but mild was the eye of Calmar ; soft 
was the flow of his yellow locks •, they stream'd 
like the meteor of the night. No maid was the 
sigh of his soul ; his thoughts were given to 

(i) It may be necessary to observe^ that the story, though 
considerably yaricd in the Catastrophe , is taken from 
ff Nisas and Euryalus , » of which episode , ft tranelatioti ' 
is already given in the present volume. 
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friendship ; (o dark-kair'd Orla , destroy er o£ 
heroes ! Equal were their swords in battle ; 
but fierce was the pride of Orla ^ gentle alone 
to Calmar. Together they dwelt in the cave of 
Oithona. 

From Lochlin , Swaran bounded o^er the 
blue waves. Erin's sons fell beneath his might. 
Fingal roused his chief to combat. Their ships 
cover the Ocean ! Their hosts throng on the 
green hills. They come ^o the aid of Erin« 

Niglit rose in clouds. Darkness veils, the ar- 
mies ^ but the blazing oaks gleam through the 
valley. The, sons of Lochlin slept : their dreamy 
were of blood. They lift the spear in thought ^ 
and Fingal flies. Not so the host of Morven. To 
watch was the post of Orla. Calmar stood by his 
side. Their spears were in their hands. Fingal 
called his chiefs. They stood around. The king 
was in the midst. Grey were his locks , but 
strong was the arm of the king. Age vvithered 
not his powers. « Sons of Morven , » said the 
hero , c( to-morrow we meet the foe 5 but where 
is CuthuUin , the shield of Erin ? He rests in the 
balk of Thura 5 he kn6ws-iiot of our coming* 
Who will speed through Lochlin , to the hero, 
and call the chief to arms? The path is by the 
swords of foes , but many are my heroes. They 
are thunderbolts of war. Speak 9 ye chiefe ! 
Who will arise. » 

« Son of Trenmor ! mine be the deed , » said 
d^k-haired Orla, « and mine alone. What is 
death to me ? I love the sleep of the mighty 9 but 
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Utile is the danger. The sons of Lochlin dream. 
I will seek car- borne Cuthullin. If I fall , raise 
the song of bards, and lay me by the streansi of 
Lubar. » -^ « And shall thou faU alone ? » said 
fair-haired Calmar, « Wilt thou lea ve thy friend 
a&r ? Chief of Oithona ! not feeble is my arm 
in fight. Could I see thee die , and not lift the' 
spear ? No , Orla ! ours has been the chace of 
the roebuck , and the feast of shells ; otu^s be 
the path of danger : ours has been the cave of 
Oithona ; ours be the narrow dwelling on the 
banks of Lubar. » — « Calmar I » said the chief 
of Oithona y « why should thy yellow locks be 
darkened in the dust of Erin ? Let me fall alone. 
My father dwells in his hall of air : he will 
rejoice in his boy : but the blue-eyod Mbra; 
spreads the feast for her son in Alorven. She 
listens to the steps of the hunter on the heath y 
and thinks it is the tread of Calmar. Let him 
not say, « Calmar has faUen hy the steel of 
Lochlin-^ he died with gloomy Orla, the chief 
of the dark brow* )> Why should tears dim the 
sztire eye of Mora ? Why should her voice 
cnpse Orla , the destroyer of Calmar ? Live , 
Calmar ! Live to raise my stone of moss ;. live 
to revenge me in the blood of Lochlin ! Join 
the song of bards above my grave. Sweet w^l 
be the song of death to Orla;, from the voice 
of Calmar. My ghost shall smile on the notes 
of praise. » •— « Orla ; » said the soncfif Mora , 
H eould I raise the song of death to iny finend ? 
Cotdd I give his fame to the yfmd» ? No ; m ji^ 
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heart would speak in sighs ; faint and broken 
are the sounds of sorrow. Orla ! our souls shall 
hear the song together. One cloud shall be ours 
on high , the bards will mingle the names of 
Orla and Calmar. » 

They quit the circle of the chiefs. Their 
steps are to the host of Lochlin. The dying 
blaze of oak dim twinkles through the night. 
The northern star points the path to Tura. 
Swaran , the king , rests on his lonely hill. 
Here the troops are mixed : they frown in 
sleep , their shields beneath their heads. Their 
swords gleam , at distance j in heaps. The fires 
are faint ; their embers fail in smoke. All is 
hushed *, but the gale sighs on the rocks above. 
Lightly wheel the heroes through the slum- 
bering band. Half the journey is past , when 
Mathon , resting on his.shield , meets the eye of 
Orla. It rolls in flame , and glistens through the 
shade : his spear is rais'd on high. « Why dost 
thou bend thy brow^ chief of Oithona ? » said 
fair-hair'd Calmar, « we are in ihCfmidst of 
foes. Is this a time Sot delay? » — a It is a 
time for vengeance , u said Orla , of the gloomy 
brow* « Mathon of Lochlin sleeps : seest thou 
his spear ? Its point is dim with the gore of 
my father. The blood of Mathoa shall reek on 
mine ; but shall I slay him sleeping , soti of 
Mora ? :No ! he shall feel his wound ; my fame 
shall not soar on the blood of slumber. Rise, 
Mathon I rise ! the son of Connal calls ; thy life 
16 his : tise to con^bat. » Mathon starts from 
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sleep , but did he rise alone ? No : the gather- 
ing chiefs bound on the plain, (c Fly, Calmarl 
fly ! said dark-hairM Orla ; Mathon is mine ; 
I shall die in joy ; but Lochlin crowds around ; 
fly through the shade of night. » Orla turns ; 
the helm of Mathon is cleft ; his shield falls 
from his arm : he shudders in his blood. He 
rolls by the side of the blazing oak. Strumon 
sees him fall. His wrath rises ; his weapon glit- 
ters on the head of Orla ; but a spear pierced 
his eye. His brain gushes through the wound , 
and foams on the spear of Calmar. As roll the 
waves of Ocean on two mighty barks of the 
north, so pour the men of Lochlin on the chiefs* 
As, breaking the surge in foam , proudly steer 
the barks of the north ; so rise the chiefs of 
Morvcn on the scattered crests of Lochlin. The 
din of «rms came to the ear of Fingal. He stri- 
kes his shield : his sons throng around ; the 
people pour along the heath. Ryno bounds in 
joy. Ossian stalks in his arms. Oscar shakes the 
spear. The eagle wing of Fillan floats on the 
wind. Dreadful is the clang of death ! many are 
the widows of Lochlin. Morven prevails in its 
strength. 

Morn glimmers on the hills : no living foe is 
seen 5 but the sleepers are many ; grim they lie 
on Ejin. The breeze of Ocean lifts their locks : 
yet they do not awake. The hawks scream 
above their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o'er the breast of a 
chief .^ bright as the gold of the stranger, they 
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mingle witb the dark liair of bis £riei|d. « Tia 
Calmar ; he lies etn the bosom of Orla. Theirs 
]» oae stream of blood. Fierce is the look of 
the gloomy Orla. He breathes not ^ but his 
eye is still a flame. It glares in death unclosed. 
His hand is grasped in Calmar's ] but Calmar 
lives.! he liyea, though low. crRise, » said the 
king J « rise , Son of Mora ; » 'tis mine to heal 
the wounds of heroes. Gilmar may yet bound 
on the hills of Morven. » 

a Never more shall Calmar chase the deep of 
Mbrven with Orla -, » said the hero , <i what 
were the chase to me , alone ? Who would 
ahare the spoib of battle with Calmar ? Orla is 
at rest I Rough was thy soul , Orla I yet soft ta 
me as the dew of morn. It ^ared on others in 
lightning ; to me a silver beam of night. Beav 
B^y sword to blue-eyed Mora ^ let it hang m my 
empty hall. It is not pure from blood : but it 
could not save Orla. Lay me with my friend : 
raise the song when I am dark. » 

They are laid by the stream of Lubar. Four 
grey stones mark the dwelling of Orla and 
Calmar. 

When Swaran was bound , our sails rose on 
the blue waves. The vnnds gave our barks to 
Morven. The Bards raised the song. 

(( What form rises on the roar of clouds ? 
whose dark ghost gleama on the red streams of 
tempests ? his voice rolls on the thunder. 'Tis 
Orla , the brciwo chief of Oithona. He was un* 
matohed in war. Peace to thy soul , Orla ! thy 
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fame will not perish. Nor thine , Calmar ! Lo- 
vely wast thou , son of blue^eyed Mora ; but 
not harmless was thy sword. It hangs in thy 
cave. The ghosts of Lochlin shriek around its 
steel. Hear thy praise , Calmar ! it dwells on the 
voice of the mighty. Thy name shakes on the 
echoes of Morven. Then raise thy fair locks , 
son of Mora. Spread them on the arch of the 
rainbow ; and smile through the tears of the 
storm (i). 

(i) I fear, Laing's late edition has compkteljr over- 
thrown every hope that Macpherson's Ossian might prove 
the Translation of a series of Poems , complete in diem- 
idves $ buty while the imposture is discovered , the merit 
of tha work remains undispnted , though not withoot 
faolta, particularly, in some parts, turgid and bomhastic 
diction. — The present humble imitation will be par* 
doned by the admirers of the original , as an attempt » 
howrfer inferior, which evinces an attachment to their 
fiTonrite author. 
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CRITIQUE 

EXTRACTED FROM 

THE EDINBURG REVIEW, N*. 22 , 

FOR JANtlART 1808. 

Hours of Idleness, a Series of Poems ^ ori" 
ginal and translated^ By George Gordon , 
Lord Byron, a Minor. Svo. pp. 200.— 
Newark, 1807. 

The poesy of this young Lord belongs to the 
class which neither gods nor men are said to 
permit. Indeed , we do not recollect to have 
seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations 
in either direction from that exact standard. His 
effusions are spread over a dead flat , and can 
no more get above or below the level , than 
if they were so much stagnant water. As an 
extenuation of this offence , the noble author is 
peculiarly forward in pleading minority. We 
Jhave it in the title-page , and on the very back 
of the volume \ it follows his name like a fa- 
vourite part of his style. Much stress is laid 
upon it in the preface , and the poems are 
connected with this general statement of his 
case , by particular dates , substantiating the 
age at wh}ch each was written. Now, the law 
upon the point of minority, we hold to be per- 
fectly clear. It is a plea available only to the 
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defendant ^ no plaintiff can oiSer it as a sup- 
plementary ground of action. Thus , if any suit 
could be brought against Lord Byron , for the 
purpose of compelling him to put into court 
a certain quantity of poetry j and if judgment 
were given against him ; it is highly probable 
that an exception would be taken , were he to 
deliver for poetry, the contents of this volume. 
To this he might plead minority ; but as he 
now makes voluntary tender of the article , he 
has no right to sue , on that ground , for the 
price in good current praise , should the goods 
be unmarketable. This is our view of the law 
on the point , and we dare to say, so will it 
be ruled. Perhaps however, in reality, all that 
h» tells us about his youth , is rather with a 
view to increase our wonder, than to soften our 
censures. He possibly means to say, 'See how 
a minor can write ! This poem was actually 
composed by a young man of eighteen , and 
this by one of only sixteen ! ' — -But , alas ! we 
all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten , and 
Pope at twelve ^ and so far from hearing , with 
any degree of surprise , that very poor verses 
were written by a youth from his leaving school 
to his leaving college , inclusive , we really be- 
lieve this to be the most common pf all occur* 
rences ^ that it happens in the Ufe of nine men 
in ten who are educated in England -, and that 
the tenth man writes better verse than Lord 

Byron. 
His other plea ol privilege , our author rgr 
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ther brings forward in order to wave it. He 
certainly, however, does allude frequently to 
his family and ancestors — sometimes in poetry, 
sometimes in notes ; and while giving up his 
claim on the score of rank , he takes care to 
remember us of Dr. Johnson's saying , that when 
a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, 
it is this consideration only, that induces us to 
give Lord Byron's poems a place in our review, 
beside our desire to counsel him , that he do 
forthvnth abandon poetry, and turn his talents, . 
which are considerable , and his opportunities , 
which are great , to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously 
to assure him , that the mere rhyming of 
the final syllable , even when accompanied by 
the presence of a certain number of feet ; nay, 
although (which does not always happen) those 
feet should scan regularly, and have been all 
counted accurately upon the fingers ,—18 not 
the whole art of poetry.. We would entreat him 
to believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, 
somewhat of fancy, is necessary to constitute a 
poenr; and that a poem in the present day, to 
be read , must contain at least cme thought , 
either in a little degree diflPerent from the ideas 
of former writers, or differently expressed. We 
put it to his candour, whether there is any 
thing so deserving the name of poetry in verses 
like the following, written in 1806, and whe* 
ther, if a youth of eighteen could say any thing 
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BO uniDterestiDg to his ancestors, a youth of 
nineteen should publish it. 

Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you, adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
Mew courage, he'll tluDk upon glory, and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, 
Tis nature , not fear, that excites his regret : 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 
The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 

That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish. 
He vows, that he ne'er will disgrace your renown ; 

liVke yon will he live, or like you will he perish ; 

WhendecayM, may he mingle his dust with your own. 

Now we positively do assert , that there is 
nothing better than these stanzas in the whole 
fompass of the noble minor's volume* 

liOrd Byron should also have a care of at- 
tempting what the greatest poets have done 
bef<^e him , for comparisons ( as he must have 
had occasion to see at his writing-master's ) are 
odiooa. 1^^ Gray's Ode on Eton College , should 
really have kept out the ten hobbling stanzas 
' On a distant view of the village and school of 
Harrpw.* • 

Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me, yom* ne'er fading remembrance. 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is deny'd. 



) 
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In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mi 
Rogers ^ ^ On a Tear^ might have warned the 
noble author off those premises , and spared us 
a whole dozen such stanzas as the following : 

Mild Charity's glow, 

To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear j 

Compassion will melt. 

Where this virtue is felt. 
And its dew is difius'd in a Tear. 

The man doom'd to sail, 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o'er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 

And so of instances in which former poets 
had failed. Thus , we do not think Lord Byrou 
was made for translating , during his non-age , 
Adrian^s Address to his Soul , when Pope suc- 
ceeded so indifferently in the attempt. If our 
readers, however, are of another opinion, they 
may look at it. 

Ah ! gentle, fleeting , wav'ring sprite. 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region born, \ 

Wilt thou, now, wing thy distant flight ? 
Ko more with wonted humour gay. 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 
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Howpyer, be this as it may, we fear his trans- 
lations and imitations are great favourites with 
Lord Byron. We have them of all kinds , from 
jLnsi&tfeon to Ossian ; and , viewing them as 
school exercises, they may pass. Only, why print 
them after they have had their day and served 
their turn ? And why call the thing in p. 79 , a 
translation, where two words (0«Xw Xsuesv) of the 
original are expanded into four lines , and the 
other thing in p. 81, where peo-oyuyrtos notf* 6 5ai5 , 
is rendered by means of six hobbling verses ? As 
to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good 
judges , being , in truth , so moderately skilled 
in that species of composition , that we should , 
in a\\ probability, be criticizing some bit of the 
genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express 
our opinion of Lord Byron's rhapsodies. If, 
then, the following beginning of a 'Song of 
Bards / is by his Lordship, we venture to object 
to it J as far as we can comprehend it, ' What 
fi)rm rises on the roar of clouds , whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests ? 
His voice rolls on the thunder *, 'tis Orlai, the 
brown chief of Otihona. He was , etc. After 
detaining this ^ brown chief some time, the 
hards conclude by giving him their advice to 
^raise his fair locks ;' then to 'spread them on 
the arch of the rainbow ^ ' and ' to smile through 
the tears of the storm. ' Of this kind of thing 
there are no less than nine pages •, and we can 
so far venture an opinion in their favour, that 
thej look very like Macpherson ^ and we are 

6 
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positive Acy are pretty nearly as stupfSand ti- 
resome* ^ 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be -ego- 
tists *, but they should ' use it as not afoiising 
it ; ' and particularly one who piques himself 
( though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen ) , 
of being ^ an infant bard ,' — ( < The artless 
Helicon I boast is youth ; ' ) *-«• should either 
not knoWy or should seem not toj^now, so much 
about his oyni ancestry* Besides a poem above 
cited on the family seat of the Byrons, we have 
another of eleven pages , on the self-same sub^ 
ject, introduced with an apology, ^ he certainly 
had no intention of inserting it ,' but really y 
^ the particular recjuest of some friends , 'etc, 
etc. It concludes with five /stanzas on himsi^f ^ 
^ the last and youngest of m noble liner' TbfT^ 
is a good deal also about his maternal anciets^orfff 
in a poem on Lacbin y Gair, a mountain w))i^^ 
he spent part of his youth , and might biff 
learnt that pibroch is not a bagpipe , any mPTP 
than duet means a fiddle^ 

As the author has dedicated so large V part 
of his volume to immortalize his employmepff 
at school and college , we cannot possibly di$» 
miss it without presenting the reader with a 
specimen of these ingenious effusions. In an odjs 
with a Greek motto , called Granla , we hay^ 
the following magnificent stanzas. 

There I in apartments sjoaall and damp, 

Tbe candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by tbe midnight lamp^ 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 



\ 
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Wlo reads false quantities in Sele, 

Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle ; 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarous latin doom'd to wrangle* 

Renouncing every pleasing pagCp 

From authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the lettered sage, 

The square of the hypothenusc. 

Still harmless are these occupational 
That hurt none but the hapless student^ 

Compared with other recreations, 
Vi^ich bring together the impnudent. 

We are sorry to hear so bad an account of 
the college psalmody as Is contained in the 
/ollowiJDg Attic stanzas. 

Oar choir would scarcely be excused, 
Eren as a band of raw beginners ; 

Ail mercy, now, must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils were ended. 

Had heard these blocUieads sing before him| 

To 0S, bis psalms bad ne'er descended ; 
In farions mood be would have tore 'em ! 

But whatever judgment may be passed on 
the poems of this noble minor, it seems ^e must 
take them as vf e find them , and be content ; 
for they are the last we shall ever have from 
huaoL* Hfi is at best , he says , but an intruder 
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jDlo the groves of Parnassus ; he never lived in 
a garret, like thorough-bred poets ; and ' though 
he once roved a careless mountaineer in the 
Highlands of Scotland,' he has not of late en- 
joyed this advantage. Moreover, he expects no 
profit from his publication 5 and whether it 
succeeds or not , ' it is highly improbable , 
from his situation and pursuits hereafter,' that 
he should again condescend to become an au- 
thor. Therefore , let us take what we get and be 
thankful. What right have we poor devils to be 
nice ? We are well off to have got so much from 
a man of this Lord's station , who does not 
live in a garret, but 'has the sway' of Newstead 
Abbey. Again , we say, let us be thankful 5 and , 
with honest Saucho, bid God bless the giver , 
nor look the gift horse in the |nouth. 
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TO -• 

When all arocmd grew drear and dark. 
And reason Half withheld her ray — 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way; 

In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart, 

When drea^ng tabe deemed too kind, 
The weak despair — ^the ^Id depart; 

When fortune changed — and love fled far, 
And hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 

Thou wert the solitary star 

Which rose and set not to the last. 

Oh! blest be thine unbroken light! 

That watched me as a seraph's eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 

And when the cloud upon us came. 

Which stiove to blacken o'er thy xay— 
,yThen purer spread its gentle flame, 
And dashed the darkness all away. 
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Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 
And teach it what to brave or brook-^ 

There's more in one soft word of thine. 
Than in the world's defied rebuke. 

Thou stood'st, as stands a lovely tree, 
- That still unbroke, though gently bent, 
Still waves vfixh fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 

The winds might rend**the skies might pour^ 

But there thou wert-^and still v^ould'st be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 

To shed thy weeping leaves o*er me. 

• 
But thou and thine shall know no blight, 

Whatever fate on me may fall ; 
For heaven in sunshine vnW requite 

The kind — and thee the most of all. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken— thine will never break ; 

Thy heart can feel — but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 

And these, when all was lost beside, 
. Were found and still are fixed in thee^ — 
And bearing still a breast so tried, 
Earth is no desart — cv'n to me. 
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TO TIME. 

Time ! on "whose arbitrary wing 

Ihe varying hours must flag or fly, 
Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring, 

But drag or drive us on to die — 
Hail thou I who on my birth bestowed 

Those boons to all that know thee known ; 
Yet better I sustain thy load. 

For now I bear the weight alone, 
I would not one fond heart should share 

The bitter mpments thou hast given ; 
knd pardon thee, since thou could'st spare 

AU that I loved, to peace or heaven. 
To them by joy or rest,' on me 

Thy future ills shall press in vain ; 
I nothing owe but years to thee, • 

A debt already paid in pain. 
Yet even that pain vvas some relief ; 

It felt, but still forgot thy power : 
The active agony of grief 

Retards, but never counts the hour. 
In joy I've sigh'd to think thy flight 

Would soon subside from swift to slow; 
Thy cloud could overcast the light, 

But could not add a night to woe ; 
For then, however drear and dark, 

My soul was suited to thy sky ; 
One star alone shot forth a spark 

To prove thee — not Eternity. 
That beam hath suuk, and now thou art 

A blank; a thing to count and curse 
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Through each dull tedious trifling part, " 

Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 
One scene even thou canst not deform; 

The limit of thy sloth or speed. 
When future wanderers bear the storm 

Which we shall sleep too sound to heed : 
And I can smile to think how weak 

Thine efforts shortly, shall be shown, 
When all the vengeance thou canst wre^ 

Must fall upon — a nameless stone ! 



WINDSOR POETIGS. 

Lines compMed on the occasion of H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent being seen standing betwixt the coffins of Henri VIII 
and Charles'! > in the royal vaalt at Windsor. 

Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 
By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies; 
Between them stands another sceptered thing, 
It moves, it reigns, in all but name-— a king : 
(Charles to his people, Henry to his v^ife, 
—In him the double tyrant starts to life ; 
Justice and Death have mixM their dust in vain, 
Each royal vainpyre wakes to life again. 
Ah! what can tombs avail — since these disgorge 
The blood and dust of both — ^10 mould a George. 

i8iS. 
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Whew we twa parted ■ 

In silence and tears. 
Half broken<4iearted 

To sever for years, 
Pale greWtfty cheek iiU«bId, 

Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 



)i ■■ . - ': *•' 



The dew of the moraiqg 

Sunk chill qd, my brow- 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy TQWS ar^ all broken, 

And light is thy fame ; 
I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shaine. 

3. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o'er me- 

Why wcrt thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well- 
Long, long shall I rue thee. 

Too deeply to tell. 
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' ■ ^' 

In secret we met- 

In silence I grieve , 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should 1 greet thee? 

With silence and tears. 



1808. 



TO A LADY WEEPING. 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire's disgrace, a raidm's decay ; 
Ah, happy ! if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father's fault away ! 
Weepr-for thy tears are Virtue's tears — 

Auspicious to these suffering isles ; 
And he each drop in future years 

Repaid thee hy the people's smiles ! 

March ^ 1812. 
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TRAlNSLATION 
of the famous greek war song 

AeCre Trat^eg t«v E^^rlvwv , 

Written by Riga, who perished in the attempt 
iu revolutionize. Greece. 

I. 

Sons of the Greeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour's gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave us birth.' 

claoRus. 
^ Sons of Greeks ! I«t us go 
Iq arms against the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a riy^r past our feet. 



Then manfully despising 

The Turkish tyrant's yoke. 
Let your country see you rising , 

And all her chains are broke. 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages. 

Behold the coming strife ! 
Hellenes of past ages. 

Oh ! start again to life ! 
At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 

Your sleep, oh ! join with me ! 
And the seven-hilled city seeking , 

Fight, conquer, till we're free. 

Sons of Greeks, etc. a 



k 
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- 3. 

Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 

Lethargic dost thou lie ? 
Awake, and join thy numbers 

With Athens, old ally ! 
Leonidas recallnig, 

That chief of ancient song , 
Who saved ye once from falling , 

The terrible ! the strong ! 
Who made th^t bold diversion 

In old Thermopylae, 
And warring with the Persian 

To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundred waging 

The battle, long he stood, 
And like a lion raging , 

Expired in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, etc. 
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THE DREAM. 
T. 

Our life is two-fold ; Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the Uiings misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleep hath its own worldy 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 
And dreams in their develppement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joj ; 
They leave a weight upon ou waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from oflF our waking toils. 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like sybils of the future; they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not — ^what they wHI, 
And shake us with the vision that's gone by. 
The dread *of vanish'd shadows — Are they so? 
Is not the past all shadow? What are they? 
Creations of the mind ? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 
I would recall a vision which I dreamTJ 
Perchance in sleep — for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 

n. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 
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Green and of mild declivity, tbe last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — ^the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so flx'd, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing— «the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself—- >but the boy gazed on her ; 
And both ii^rere young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young — yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The l>oy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
Ai^d that was shining on him ; he had look'4 
Upon it till it could not pass away; 
He had no breath, no being, but in bcr's ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sights 
For his eye followM her*s and saw with her's, 
Which coloured all his objects : — he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts^ 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of her's, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share : 
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were not for him; to her he was 
brother*— 'but no more ; 'twas much, 

lerless she was, save in the name 

t friendship had bestowed on him ; 

e solitary scion left 

-honoured race. — It was a name 

3ased himi and yet pleased him not — and why? 

rht him a deep answer — when she loved 

even now she loved another, 

le summit of that hill she stood 

ifar if yet her lover's steed 

! with her expectancy, and flew. 



III. 



came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
s an ancient mansion, and before 
here was a steed caparisoned : 
1 antique Oratory stood 
of whom 1 spake ; — he was alone, 

and pacing to. and fro; anon 
Qi down, and seized a pen, and traced 
hich 1 could not guess of; then he leanM 
I head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 
)nvulsion-«-then arose again, 

his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
had written, l)ut he shed no tears, 
id calm himself, and fix hi^ brow 
id of quiet ; as he paused, 

of his love re-entered there : 
erene and smiling then, and yet 

she was by him beloved,*— she knew, 
[y comes such knowledge, that his heart 
end with her shadow, and she saw 
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That he Was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold a ad geatle graixp 

He took her hand ; a moment oVr his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came ; 

He dropped the hand he held, and with slow stent 

Retired, but not as bidding her adieu. 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass'd 

From out the massy gate of tbat old hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 

And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more* 



IV. 



A change came o'er the spirit of my dre^m. 
The boy was sprung to manhood : in the vfUds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home. 
And his soul drank their sunbeams ; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 
"there was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 
Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin'd walls that had suryiyed the names 
Of those who rear'd them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
"Were fasten'd near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber'd around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
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So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be sqen in HeaTen. 



V. 



A change came o'er the spirrt of my dream. 
The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better ;•— in her home, 
4 thousand leagues from his, — her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty,— but behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
Asii its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be? — she had all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill-repress*d affliction, her pure thoughts. 
"What could her grief be ? — she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd 
Dpon her miod— a spectre of the past. 



VI. 



A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. — 
The wanderer was returned. — I saw him stand 
£efore an altar — with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood ^-— as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
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His bosom in its solitude ; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced,— and then it faded as it came, v 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reel'd around him ; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been^ 

But the old mansion, and the accustom'd hal). 

And the remembered chambers, and the place. 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 

All things pertaining to that place and hour^ 

And her who was his destiny, came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the h'ght : ' 

What business had they there at such a time? 

VII. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his love ;— Oh ! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unp^ceived 
Of others' sight, familiar were to her's. 
And this the world calls phrenzy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth ? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
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And brings life near in utter nakedness. 
Making the cold reality too real ! 

VIII. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. «-^ 

The wanderer was alone as heretofore, 

The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 

For hbght and desolation, compass'd round 

TVith Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix'd 

la all which was served up to him, until 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 

But were a kind i>f nutriment ; he lived 

Througli that which had been death to many men, 

And made him friends of mountains : with the stars 

And the qm'ck Spirit of the Universe 

He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 

To him the magic art of their mysteries,* 

To him the book of Night was opened wide. 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal'd 

A marvel and a secret — ^Be it so ! 

IX, 

My dream was past; it had no further change. 

It was of a strangv^rder^that the doom 

0£ these two creatures should be thus traced out 

Almost like a reality — the one 

To end in madness — both in misery. 
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A SONG. 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 
To those thyself so fondly sought ; 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought : 

'Tis this which breaks the heart thou grieyest| 

Too well thou lov'st— -too soon thoa leayest. 

The wholly false the heart despises. 
And spurns deceiver and deceit; 

But she who not a thought disguises. 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet,-*- 

When she can change who loved so trulji 

It feels what mine has felt so newly. 

To dream of joy and wake to sorrow 
Is doomed to all who love or live ; 

And if, when conscious on the morrow, 
We scarce our fancy can forgive, 

That cheated us in slumber only, 

To leave the waking soul more lOnely ; 

WhaJ^naust they feel whom no false vision. 
But truest^ tenderest passion Warmed ? 

Sincere, but swift in sad transiti^i^ 
As if a dream alone had charmed? 

Ah ! sure such grief is fancy's scheming. 

And all thy change can be but dreaming I 
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ON PARXmO. 



t. 

The k\s8f dear maid! thy lip has left, 
Shall neyer part from mine, 

Till hap[Mer hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 

Thy parting glance, which fondly beafll8| 

An equal love may see : 
The tear that from thine eyelid streams 

Can weep no change in me. 

3, 

( as||^ no pledge to make me blest 

In gazing when alone ; 
)(or one memorial for a breast. 

Whose thoughts are all thine own* 

^or need I write-^to tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak : 

Oht what can idle words avail. 
Unless the heart could speak? 

5. 

By day or night, in weal or woe, 

That heart, no longer free, 
Must bear the love it cannot show, 

And silent ache for thee. 
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FROM THE TURKISH. 



I. 



The chain I gav6 was fair to view, 
The lute I added sweet in sound, 

The heart that offered both was true, 
And ill deserved the fate it found. 



These gifts were charmed by secret spell 
Thy truth in absence to divine ; 

Aod they haye done their duty well, 
Alas ! they could not teach thee thine. 

3. 

Ihat chain was firm in every link, 
£ut not to bear a stranger's touch ; 

That lute was sweet — till thou could'st think 
In other hands its notes were such. 

4. 

FiCt him, who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shivered in his graspi 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound, 
Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 

5. 

When thou wert changei), they altered too; 

The chain is broke, the music mute : 
'Tis past-^to them and thee adieu — 

False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 
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CHURCHILL'S GRAVE, 

A FACT XITERALLY RENDERED. 

I STOOD beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a seasoD, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone. 
With name no clearer than the names unknown, 
Which lay unread around it ; and I ask'd 
The gardener of that ground, which it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory task'd 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ? 
And thus he answered — « Well, I do not know 
« Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ) 
tt He died before my day of sextonship, 
« A.nd I had not the digging of this grave. >» 
^ And is this all? I thought, — and do we rip . 
The veil of Immortality? and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this bh'ght ? 
So soon and so successless ? As I said. 
The Architect of all on which we tread, 
For Earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay, 
Whose minglings might confuse a Newton's thought 
Were it not that all life must end in one. 
Of which we are but dreamers ^ ^- as he caught 
As 'twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke he, — « 1 believe the man of whom 
H You woty who lieis in this selected tomb. 
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M Was a most famous writer in his day, 

M And therefore travellers step from out their ytaj 

M To pay him honour, — and myself whatever 

a Your honour pleases, » — then most pleased I sho 

From out my pocket's avaricious nook 

Some certain coins of silver, which as 'twere 

Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 

So much but inconveniently ; — ^Ye smile, 

I see ye, ye profane ones 1 all the while. 

Because my homely phrase the thruth would teV, 

You are the fools, not I — for 1 did dwell 

With a deep thought, and with a soften'd eye^ 

On that old Sexton's natural homily. 

In which there was obscurity and fame^ 

The glory and the nothing of a name. 
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PROMETHEUS. 
I. 

Titan ! to whose immortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality^ 

Seen in their sad reality, 
Were not as things that gods despise ; 
What was thy pity's recompense? 
A silent suffering, and intense ; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chaioy 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe, 
Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

n. 

Titan! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will, 
Which torture where they cannot kill ; 

And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate, 

Refused thee even the boon to die t 

The wretched gift eternity 

Was thine — and thou hast borne it well. 

All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 

Was but the menace which flung back 

Oq him the torments of thy rack ; 
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Tbe fate thou didst so well foresee 
But would not to appease him tell ; 
And in thy silence was his sentencei 
And in his soul a vain repentance, 
^ And evil dread so ill dissembled 
That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 

Thy godlike crime was to be kindy 

To render with thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthen Man with his own mind; 

But baffled as thou wert from high. 

Still in thy patient energy, 

In the endurance and repulse 

Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit : 

Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals of their fate and force, 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source; 

And Man in portions can foresee 

His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence : 

To which his spirit may oppose 

Itself — an equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 

"Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentered recompense. 

Triumphant where it dares defy. 

And making Death a Victory. 
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STANZAS TO • 

I. 

HOUGH the day of my desday 's over 
And the star of my fate hath declined^ 
by soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
bough thy soul with my grief was acqaainted. 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
id the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee, 

2. 

len when nature around me is smiling 
The last smile which answers to mine, 
lo not believe it beguih'ng 
Because it reminds me of thine ; 
id when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 
their billows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 

3. 

(Dugh the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
ough I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain^t shall not be its slave, 
ere is many a pang to pursue me : 
rhey may crush, but they shall not contemn, 
ey may torture, but shall not subdue mc — 
Tis of thee that I think— not of them. 
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Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forhorest to grieve me, 
- Though slander'd, thou never could'st shake,< 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me, 
INor, mute, that the world might belie. 

5. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it^ 

Nor the war of the many with one— 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

'Twas folly not sooner to shun r 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, , 

And more than I ouce could foresee, 
I have found that, whatever it lost me 

It could not deprive me of thee* 

6. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perish 

Thus much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most cherish'd 

Deserved to lie dearest of all : 
In the desart a fountain is springing , 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 
And a bird in the solitude singing , 

Which speaks to my spirit oithee. 
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ON THE DEATH 

OF SIR PETER PARKER ^ BART. 

TsERt is a tear for all tbat die, 
A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; 

But nations swell the funeral crj, 
And triumph weeps above the brave'* 

For them is sorrow's purest sigt 

O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent z 
In vain their bones unbnried lie, 

All earth becomes their monume&f I 

A tomb is theirs on every page. 

An epitaph on every tongue* 
The present hours, the future age. 

For them bewail, to them belongs. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hushed, their name the only sound ; 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 

The goblet's tributary round* 

A theme to crowds that inew them not,. 

Lamented by admiring foes, 
Who would not share their glorious lot? 

Who would not die the death they chose ? 

And, gallant Parker I thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, tby fame shall be ; 

And early valour, glowing , find 
A model in thy memory. 
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But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell ; 

And shuddering hear of victory, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell. 

Where shall they turn to mourn thee less? 
When cease to hear thy cherished name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 
While Griefs full heart is fed by Fame. 

Alas ! for them, though not for thee, 
They cannot choose but weep the more ; 

Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 



WRITTEN AT ATHENS- 
JAiruAHT i6, 1810. 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown ! 

Thus is it with life's fitful fever : 
We madly smile when we should groao ; 

Delirium is our best deceiver. 
Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature's charter, 
And he that acts as wise men ought, 

But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 
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TO A LADY. 

Oh Lady ! when I left the srhore, 

The distant shore, which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more, 

To quit another spot on earth ; 
Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting nature droops (be head. 
Where only thou art seen to smile, 

I view my parting hour with dread, 
Though far from Albion's craggy Aore, 

Divided by the dark-blue main ; 
A few, brief, rolling seasons o'er. 

Perchance I view her clififs again : 
But wheresoe'er I now may roam. 

Through scorching clime, and varied seaty 
Though time restore me to my home, 

I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 
On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move, 
Whom but to see is to admire 

And, oh ! forgive the word — to love. 
Forgive the word, in one who ne'er 

With such a word can more offend ; 
And since thy heart I cannot share, 

Believe me, what I am, thy friend. 
And who so cold as look on thee, 

Thou lovely wand'rer, and be less? 
Nor be, what man should ever be, 

The friend of beauty in distress ? 
Ah ! who would think that form had past 

Through danger's most destructive path, 

7* 
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Haye braved tbe Deatb-winged tempest's blast 

And 'scaped a tyrant's fiercer wratb ? 
Lady ! wben I sball view tbe walls 

Where free Byzantium once ^rose ; 
And'StambouI's Oriental halls 

Tbe Turkish tyrants now enclose ; 
Though mightiest in tbe lists of £ame, 

That glorious city still shall be ; 
On me 'twill hold a dearer claim. 

As spot of thy nativity : 
And though I bid thee now farewell , 

When I behold that wond'rous scene^ 
Since where thou art I may not dwell, 

'Twill sooth to be, where thou hast been. 

Septembefj 1809. 
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REMEMBER HIM , etc. 



I. 



Remember him^ whom passion's power - 
Severely, deeply, vainly proved : . 

Remember thou that dangerous hour 
When neither fell, though both were loved. 



a. 



That yielding breast, that melting eye,. 

Too much invited to be blest : 
That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh^ 

The wilder wish reproved, represt.. 



Oh! let me feel tkat all I lost. 

But saved thee all that conscience fears ^ 
And blush for every pang it cost 

To spare the vain remorse of years. 

Yet think of this when many a tongue,. 

Whose busy accents whisper blame, 
Would do the heart that loved thee wrong. 

And bftod a nearly blighted name. 

5. 

Think that, whatever to others, thou 
Hast seen each selfish thought subdued ;: 

I bless thy purer soul even now, 
Even now, in midnight solitude.. 
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6. 

Oh God ! that we had met in time, 

Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free ; 

When thou hadst loved without a crime, 
And I been less unworthy thee ! 



Far may thy days, as heretofore, 
From this our gaudy world be past ! 

And, that too bitter moment o'er, 
Oh ! may such trial be thy last ! 



8. 



This heart, alas ! perverted long , 
Itself destroyed might there destroy ; 

To meet thee in the glittering throng , 
Would wake Presumption's hope of joy. 



Then to the things whose bliss or woe, 
Like mine, is wild and worthless all, 

That world resign — such scenes forego, 
Where those who feel must surely fall. 



10. 



Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness, 
Thy souf from long seclusion pure ; 

From what even here hath past, may guess 
What there thy bosom mast endure. 



\ 
/ 
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II. 



Oh I pardon that imploriog tear. 
Since not by Virtue shed in vain, 

My frenzy drew from eyes so dear ; 
For me they shall not weep again. 



12. 



Though long and mournful most it be, 
The thought that we no more may meet ; 
Yet I deserve the stern decree, 
And almost deem the sentence sweet. 

i3. 

Stil!, had I loved thee less, my heart 
Had then less sacrificed to thine; 

It felt not half so much to part. 
As if its guilt had made thee mine. 
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INSCRIPTION 

Off THE MONUMEr^T OF A NEWFOUNDLAOTX DOC 

Wheh some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 
The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below ; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what he was, but what he should have been 
But the poor dog , in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him aloa< 
Unbonoured falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While man, vain insect ! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an holir. 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knows thee well must quit ihee with disgus 
Degraded mass of animated dust ! 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shan 
Ye! who .perchance behold this simple urn. 
Pass on — it honours none you wish to mourn : 
To mark a friend's remains these stones arise, 
I never knew l)ut one, and here he lies. 

Newstead Abbej-y Oct 3o; l 
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STANZAS. 

Heu quantb minus est cum reUquU versari 
quhm. tui meminisse I » 

.1. 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 

As augkt of mortal birth ; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon returned to earth ! 
Though earth received them in her bed, 
And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 

In carelessness of mirth, 
There js an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

2. 

I will not a^ where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 

So I behold them not : 
It is enough for me to prove 
That what I loved and long must love, 

Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
'Tis nothing that I loved so well. 

3. 

Yet did I love thee to the last 

As fervently as thou. 
Who didst not change through all the past, 

And canst not alter now. 
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The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow : 
Andy what were worse, thou caast not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

4. 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine : 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have passed away ; 
I might have watched through long decay. 

5. 

The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 

Must fall the earliest prey ; 
Though by no hand untimely snatched, 

The leaves must drop away : 
And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf,' 

Than see it plucked to-day ; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair*. 

6. 

I know not if I could have borne 

To see thy beauties fade ; 
%e night that followed such a morn 

Had worn a deeper ^ade : 
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Thy day without a cloud hath past, 
And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

ExtiDguished, not decayed; "-^ 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 



As once I v^ept, if I could v^eep. 
My tears might well be shed. 
To think I V7as not near to keep 

One vigil o'er thy bed ; 
To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 
And show that love, however vain, 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

8. 

Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain. 

Than thus remember thee ! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity, 

Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 
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TO . 



I. 



Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E'er burst from its mortal controul. 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine.- 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 

As thy soul shall immortally be ^ 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 



2» 



Light be the turf of thy tomb I 

May its verdure like emeralds be r 
There should not be the shadow of glooni 

In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 

May spring from the spot of ihy rest r 
But not cypress nor yew let us see ; 

For why should we mourn for the blest? 
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ODE. 

Oh ! shame to tbee, Land of the Gaul I 

Oh ! shame to thy children and thee ! 
Unwise in thy glory, and hase in thy fall, 

How wretched thy portion shall be ! 
Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 

A mockery that never shall die ; 
The curses of Hate, and the hisses of Scorn 

Shall burthen the winds of thy sky; 
And, proud o'er thy ruin, for ever be hurl'd 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the World ^ 

Oh ! where is thy spirit of yore. 

The spirit that breathed in thy dead, 
When gallantry's star was the beacon before, 

And honour the passion that led ? 
Thy storms have awaken'd their sleep. 

They groan from the place of their rest, 
And wrathfully murmur, and sullenly weep, 

To sec the foul stain on thy breast; 
For where is the glory they left thee in trust ? 
Tis scatter'd in darkness, 'tis trampled in dust I 

Go, look through the kingdoms of earth, 

From Indus, all round to the Pole, 
And something of goodness, of honour, and worth,. 

Shall brighten the sins of the soul : 
But thou art alone in thy shame. 

The world cannot liken thee there ; 
Abhorrence and vice have disdgur'd thy name 

Beyond the low reach of compare ; 
Stupendous in guilt, thon shah lend us through time 
A proverb, a bye-word, for treach'ry and crime ! 
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While conquest illuminM his sword, ^ 

While yet in his prowess he stood, 
Thy praises still follow'd the steps of thy Lord, j 

And welcom'd the torrent of blood ; ' 

Tho' tyranny sat on his crown, j 

And wither'd the nations afar, ' 

Yet bright in thy view was that Despot's renown, ^ i 

Till Fortune deserted his car ; .. ^ 

7'hen, back from the chieftain thou slunkcst away \. 

The foremost to insult, the first to betray ! 

Forgot were the feats he had done, 

Tke toils he had borne in thy cause ; 
Thou turned'st to worship a new rising son, 

And waft other songs of applause ; 
But the storm was beginning to lour. 

Adversity clouded his beam ; 
And honour and faith were the brag of an hour, 

And loyalty's self but a dream : — 
To him thou hadst banish'd thy vows were restor'd ; 
And the first that had scoflf'd, were the first that ador'd! ; 

j 

What tumult thus burthens the air ? ^ 

What throng thus encircles his throne ? i 

'Tis the shout of delight, 'tis the millions that swear 

His sceptre shall rule them alone. 
Reverses shall brighten their zeal, 

Misfortune shall hallow. his name. 
And the world that pursues him shall mournfully feel 

How quenchless the spirit and flame 
That Frenchmen will breathe,when their hearts are on fire, 
For the Hero they love, and the chief they admire I 
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Their hero has rushed to the fietd ; 

His laurels are cover'd with shade — 
But where is the spirit that never should yield. 

The loyalty never to fade ! 
In a moment desertion and goile 

Abandon'd him up to the foe ; 
The dastards that flourish'd and grew in his smile, 

Forsook and renounced him in woe ; 
And the millions that swore they would perish to save, 
Beheld him a fugitive, captive, and slave ! 

The Savage all wild in his glen 

Is nobler and better than thou ; 
Thou standest a wonder, a marvel to men. 

Such perfidy blackens thy brow ! 
If thou wert the place of my birth, 

At once from thy arms would I sever ; 
I*d fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

And quit thee for ever and ever ; 
And thinking of thee in my long after-years. 
Should but kindle my blushes and waken my tears. 

Oh ! shame to thee, Land of the Gaul ! 

Oh ! shame to thy children and thee ! 
Unwise in thy glory and base in thy fall, 

How Wretched thy portion shall be! 
Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 

A mockery that never shall diej 
The curses of Hate and the hisses of Scorn 

Shall burthen the winds of thy sky ; 
Aiid, proud o'er thy ruin, for ever be hurl'd 
The laughter of Triumph, the jeers of the World ! 
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NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

( FHOM THE FRENCH. ) 

Farewell to the land where the gloom of my glory 
Arose and o'ersbadowed the earth with her name — >• 
She ahandons me now, — but the page of her story. 
The brightest or blackest, is filled with my fame. 
I have warred with a world which vanquished me oidy 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far ; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely^ 
The last single captive to millions in war ! 

Farewell to thee, France ! — when thy diadem crowned me, 

I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, 

But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, 

Decayed in thy gloiy, and sunk in thy worth. 

Oh ! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 

In strife with the storm, when their battles were won— • 

Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted. 

Had still soared with eyes iGixed on victory's sun! 

Farewell to thee, France ! — but when Liberty raUies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 
Though vnthered, thy tears will unfold it agaia — 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 
Aod yet may thy heart awake to my voice—- 
There are links which must break in the chain that has boimd< 
Then turn thee and call on the chief of thy choice! 
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TO NAPOLEON. 



( FROM THE FRENCH. ) 



« All wept, but particularly Savary, and a Polish officer wlio 
had been exalied from the ranks bj Bonaparte. He clung 
to his master's knees , wrote a letter to Lord Keith , en- 
treating permission to accompany him , even in the most 
aienial capacity, which could not be ^idmitted. ^> 



I. 



Must thou go, my glorious chief, 

SeveFed from thy faithful few ? 
Who can tell thy warrior's grief, 

Maddening o'er tiiat long adieu? 
Woman's love, and friendship's zeal, 

Dear as both have been to me^— 
What are they to all I feel, 

With a soldier's faith for thee 7 



It, 



Idol of the soldier's soul I 

First in 6ght, but mightiest now : 
Many could a world controul ; 

Thee alone no doom can bow. 
By thy side for years I dared 

Death ; and envied those who fell. 
When their dying shout was heard, 

Blessing him they served so well. 
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3. 

Would that I were cold with those , 

Since this hour I live to see ; 
When the douhts of coward foes 

Scarce dare trust a man with thee. 
Dreading each should set thee free. 

Oh ! although in dungeons pent, 
All their chains were light to me, 

Gazing on thy soul unbent. 

4. 

Would the sycophants of him 

Now so deaf to duty's prayer, 
Were his borrowed glories dim, 

In his native darkness share? 
Were that world this hour his own, 

All thou calmly dost resign, 
Could he purchase with that throne 

Hearts like those which still are thine? 

S. 

My chief, my king, my friend, adieu! 

Never did I droop before ; 
Never to my sovereign sue, 

As his foes I now implore. 
All I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave , 
Sharing by the hero's side, 

His fall, his exile, and his graye. 
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ODE 

ON WATERLOO-BATTLE. 

( FROH THE niENCH, ) 

L 

We do not curse diee, Waterioo ! 
Though Freedom's blood thy plaio bedew; 
There 'twas shed, but is not sunk- 
Rising from each gory trunk^ 
Like the Water-spout from Ocean, 
With a strong and growing motions- 
It soars, and mingles in the air, 
With that of lost Labedoyere — 
With that of him whose honoured grave 
Contains the « bravest of the brave. » 
A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 
/But shall return to whence it rose ; 
When 'tis full 'twill burst asunder — 
Never yet was heard such thunder 
As then shall shake the world with wonder- 
Never yet was seen such lightning , 
As o'er heaven shall then be bright'ning I 
LSlc the Wormwood Star foretold 
By die sainted Seer of old, 
Showering down a fiery flood. 
Turning rivers into blood. 

The chief has fallen, hut not by youi 
Vanquishers of Waterloo ! 

8 



17^^ 
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When the soldier cilizea 
Swayed nat o*er his feflow men — » 
jSave in deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smil'd on Freedom's son—* 
Who, of aU the despots handed^ 

With that youthful chief competed ? 

Who could boast o'ler France defeated^ 
Till lone Tyranny commanded? 
Tilly goaded hy ambition's sting. 
The Hero sunk into the King? 
Then he fell^ — So peridi all, 
Who would men by man eodiral} 

III. . 

And thou too of the snow-white plume J 
Whose realm refuse^d ^ee ev'n a tpmb ; 
Better hadst thou still becQ leiading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings hleeding. 
Than sold thyself to death ^od d^aipie 
For a meanly royal n^me ; 
Such as he of Naples wears^ 
Who thy bloodrhought title bears« 
litde didst thou dfCeni) when dashing 
On thy war<!-borse thro,ugh the ranji^s. 
Like a stream which hurst its hanks^ 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clasfaingi 
Shone and shivered fast a]round thee — . 
Of the fate at last which found thee ; 
Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow ? 
Once — as the Moon sways o'er the tide, 
It rolled in air, the warrior's guide; 
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Through the smoke-created night 

Of the black and sulphurous fight^ 

The soldier rais'd hb seeking eye 

To catch that crest's ascendancy j«— 

And, as it onward rolling rose, 

So moved his heart upon our foes. 

There, where death's brief pang was quickest^ 

And the battle's wreck lay thickest, 

Strew'd beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle's burning crest— 

(There with thunder-clouds to fen her, 
PF'ho could then her wing arrest- 
Victory beaming from her breast?) 

While the broken line enhrging 
Fell, or fled along the plain; 

There be sure was Murat charging ! 
There he ne'er shall charge again! 

IV. 

O'er glories gone the invaders march, 
Weeps Triumph o'er each levell'd arch- 
But let Freedom rejoice, 
With her heart in her voice, 
But, her hand on her sword. 
Doubly shall she be adored , 
France hath twice too well been taught 
The « moral lesson » dearly bought — 
Her safety sits not on a throne. 
With Capet or Napoleon I 
But in equal rights and laws, 
Hearts and hands in one great cause- 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heayen. 
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With their breath, and from their birth. 
Though Guilt would sweep it, from the earth ; 
With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattering nations' wealth like sand ; 
Pouring nations' blood like water. 
In imperial seas of slaughter I 



V. 



But the heart and the mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion — 
And who shall resist that proud union ? 
The time is past when swords subdu'd— 
Man may die — the soul's renewed : 
Even in this low world of care, 
Freedom ne'er shall want an heir ; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit — 
When once more her hosts assemble. 
Tyrants shall believe and trembler- 
Smile they at this idle threat ? 
Crimson tears will follow yet. 
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ODE 
ON THE STAK 

OF « THE LEGION OF HONOUR. » 

(from the FRENCH.) 
I. 

Star of the braye !— whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o'er the quick and dead^-« 
Thou, radiant and adored deceit! 
Which millions rushed in arms to greet,-— 
Wild meteor of immortal birth ! 
Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 

2. 

Souls of slain heroes formed thy rays ; 
^emity flashed through thy blaze ; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here ; 
And thy light broke on human eyes. 
Like a volcano of the skies. 

3. 

Like lava rolled thy stream of blood, 
And swept down empires with its flood ; 
Earth rocked beneath thee to her base, 
As thou didst lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn Sun grew dim in air, 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 
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4. 

Before thee rose, and with thee grcw^ 

A raiobow of the loveliest hue 

Of three bright colours, each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign ; 

For Freedom's hand had blended them^ 

Like tints in an immortal gem. 

5. 

One tint vsras of the sunbeam's dyes ; 
One. the blue depth of Seraph's eyesf 
One, the pui'e Spirit's veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light ; 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream* 

6. 

Star of the brave ! thy ray is pale, 
And darkness must again prevail! 
^6ut, oh ! thou Rainbow of the free ! 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades a^^ay^ 
Our life is but a load of clay. 



And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; . 
For beautiful in death are they 
Who proudly fall in her array; 
And soon, oh goddess ! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee I 
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LCmS INSCRIBED UPON A CUP 

FORMED FBOM A SKULL. 

Start not— nor deem my spirit fled : 

In me behold the only skull 
Frotn which, unlike a living head, 

Whateycr fl!ows is never dull, 

I lived, I loved, I quaff 'd, like thee; 

I died ; let earlh my bones resign : 
Fin up— thou canst not injure me ; 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 

Better t» hold the sparkling grape, 

Than nurse the earth-worm's slimy brood ; 

And circle in the goblet's shape 

The drink of gods, than reptile's food. 

Where once my wit, perchance, bath shone^ 

In aid of others' let me shine } 
JLnd when,, alas I our Brains are gone, 

What nobler substitute than wine I 

Quaff while thou canst— another race, 
When thou and thine like me* are sped. 

May rescue thee from earth's embrace. 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

Why not? since through fife's little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce ; 

Bedeemed from worms and wasting clay. 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 

Newsiead Abbej., iSoS*- . 
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^WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 



^ 



I. 



Dear object of defeated care ! 

Though now of love and thee bereft| 
To reconcile me with despair 
• Thine image and my tears are left. 



a. 



^b said with sorrow Time can cope. 
But this I feel can ne'er be ti'ue : 

For by tbe death-Mow of my hope 
My memory inmiortal grew. 



the: 



CURSE OF MINERVA , 

A POEM. 



Pallas te hoc Talaere , Pallas 



Immolat, et poBoam scelerato exsanguine samit. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun : 
Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright. 
Bat one unclouded blaze of living light ! 
O'er the liush'd deep ihe yellow beam he throws. 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows : 
On old £gina's rock, and Idra's isle, 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile; 
O'er his own regions iiugVing loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulph, unconquer'd Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tcnderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve, his palest beam he cast. 
When-— Athens ! here thy wisest looked his last. 
How watch*d thy belter sons his farewell ray. 
That closed their murder'd (i) sage's latest day ! 

(i) Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sunset 
( the hour of execution ) , notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his disciples' to wait till the sun went down. 

8* 
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Not yet— not yet — Sol pauses on the hill— 

The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 

Buf sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes : 

Gloom o'er the lovely land he seem'd to pour, ' 

The land where Phoebus never frov^n'd before, 

Eut ere he sunk below Cithseron's head, 

The cup of woe was quaff 'd — the spirit fled ; 

The soul of him that scorn'd to fear or fly— 

Who liv'd and died, as none can live or die! 

But lo ! from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign (1) ; 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm. 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form, 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around with quiv'ring beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minaret : 
The groves of olive scatter'd dark and wide 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress sadd'ning by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk (2), 
And^ dun and sombre mid the holy calm. 
Near Theseus' fane yon solitary palm, 
All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye— ^^ 
And dull were his that passed them heedless by. 

(i) The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in our 
country ; the days in winter are longer, bat in summer of 
less duration. • 

(a) The Kio:4 is a Turkish summer-house ; the Palm is 
without the present walls of Athens , not far from the tem- 
ple of Theseus, between which and the tree the wall inter- 
venes. Cephisus* stream is indeed scanty, and Ilissus has no 
stream at all. 
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Again the iGgean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chard hreast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix'd with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown — where gentler Ocean seems to smile. 

As thus within the walls of Palla/ fane 
I mark'd tlie heauties of the land and main, 
Alone and friendless. On the magic shor« 
Whose arts and arms hut live in poet's lore ; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn'd to scan. 
Sacred to gods, hut not secure from man, 
The past return'd, the present seem'd to cease, 
And glory knew no clime heyond her Greece. 
Hours roU'd along, and Dian's orb on high 
Had gained the centre of her softest sky. 
And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O'er the vain shrine of many a vanished god y 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate's glare, 
Gheck'd by the columns, fell more sadly fair 
O'er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mus'd, and measur'd every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When, lo ! a giant form before me strode. 
And Pallas hail'd me in her own abode. 
Tcs, 'twas Minerva's self, but, ah ! how chang'd 
Since o'er the Dardan field in arms she ranged ! 
Not such as erst, by her divine command. 
Her form appeared from Phidias' plastic hand ;. 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 
Her idle iCgis bore no Gorgon now; 
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Her helm was >deep indented, and her ]aoee 
Seem'd weak and shaftless, e'en to mortal glance ; 
The olive branchy which still she deignM to clasp,. 
Shrunk from her touch and wither'd in her grasp : 
And, ah ! though still the brightest of the sky, 
Celestial tears bedimm'd her large blue eye ; 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow, 
And mournM his mistress with a shriek of woe. 

• 

« Mortal ! ('twas thus she spake) that blush of shame 

a Proclaims thee Briton — once a noble name-* 

« First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 

« Now honoured less by all — and least by me : 

« Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found ;— 

« Seek'st thou the cause? mortal, — look around! 

« Lo ! here, despite of war and wasting fire, * 

M I saw successive tyrannies expire j 

n 'Scap'd from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 

« Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both ! 

« Survey this vacant violated fane ; 

« Recount the relics torn that yet remain; 

« These Cecrops placed — this Pericles adorned (i)— 

« That Hadrian rear'd when drooping Science moum'd : 

« What more I owe let gratitude attest, 

« Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

<« That all may learn from whence the plund'rer came, 

<( Th' insulted wall sustains his hated name (2). 

(1) This is spoken of the city in general , and not of the 
Acropolis in particular. The Temple of Jupiter Oly mpius , 
by some supposed the Pantheon , was finished by Hadrian : 
•ixteen columns are standing, of the most beautiful marble 
and style of architecture. 

(a) It is related by a late oriental traveller, that when the 
irholesal« spoliator visited Athens, he caused his own name, 
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or Elgin's fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 
slowy his name — above, behold his ^ds ! 
; ever hail'd with equal honour here 
be Gothic Monarch and the Pictish Peer, 
ms gave the first his right, the last had none, 
It basely stole what less barbarians won I 
when the lion quits hisiell repast, 
!xt prowls the wolf— the filthy jackal last : 
esh, limbs, and blood, the former make their own ; 
le last base brute securely gnaws the bone. 
It still the gods are just, and crimes are croSt,-^ 
e here what Elgin won, and what he lost! 
lother name with his pollutes my shrine, 
hold where Dian's beams disdain to sbine ! 
me retribution still might Pallas claim, 
hen Venus half aveng'd Minerva's shame ( i ). » 

leas'd awhile, and thus I dar'd reply, 
»oth the vengeance kindling in her eye :-*- 

hat of bis wife, to be inscribed on a pillar of one of the 
pal temples. This inscription was executed in a very 
icuous manner, and deeply engrayed in the marble, at 
f considerable elevation. Notwithstanding which pre- 
•ns , some person , ( doubtless inspired by the Patron 
iss) has been at the pains to get himself raised up to 
quisite height , and has obliterated the name of the 
but left that of the lady untouched. The traveller in 
on accompanied this story by a remark , that it mast 
MMt some labour and contrivance to get at the place , 
>ald only have been eflected by much seal and deter- 
ion. 

Qis Lordship's name , and that of one who no longer 
it, are carved conspicuously on ihe Parthenon above ; 
•art not far distant are the torn remnants of the bat' 
T08| destroyed in a vain attempt to remove them. 
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«* DaugEter of Jove ! in Britain's injnred name,. 

«c A true-born Briton may tlie deed disclaim ! 

« Frown not on England— England owns him not — 

« Athena, no ! the plimderer was a Scot ( i).! 

H Ask'st thou the difference? From fair Phyle's towers 

« Survey Boeotia — Caledonia's ours. 

K And well I know vnthin that bastard land (2) 

« Hath wisdom's goddess never held command t 

« A barren soil,, where Nature's germs confin'd,. 

<c To »tern sterility can stint the mindf 

« Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 

« Emblem of aU to whom tlie land gives birth;. 

«< Each genial influence nurturM to resisti 

« A land of meann^se, sophistry and mist t 

« Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 

« Dilutes with drivel every diizzling brain, 

« Till burst at length each watery head o'erflows, 

« Foul as their soil and frigid as their sno.ws : 

(t Ten thousand schemes of petulance and pride 

« Dispatch her scheming children far and wide ; 

« Some East,, some West, some — every where but North! 

M In quest of lawless gain they issue forth ^ 

« And thus, accnrsed be the day and year, 

« She sent a Pict to play the felon here. 

M Yet Caledonia claims some native wordt^^ 

H As dull Boeotia gave a Pindar birth-^ 

(1) The plaster wall on the west side of the tenkple of 
Minorva Polias bears the following inscnptioii , cut in ^wtj 
deep characters : " ^ 

Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti. 

Bobhouse's Traveh in Greece^ etc, , p. 345. 

(a) Irish Bastards , according to Sir Callaghan O'Drallar 
ghan>. 
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• So may her few, the letterM and the brave, t 

« Bound to.no clime, and victors o'er the grave, 

« Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 

« And shine like children of a happier strand. 

« As once of yore, in some obnoxious place, 

u Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race ! » 

« Mortal, n the blue-eyM Maid resumed, « once more,. 

« Bear lack my mandate to thy native shore; 

« Though falFu, alas ! this vengeance still is mine,. 

« To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 

« Hear then in silence Pallas' stern behest; 

« Hear and believe, for Time shall tell the rest. 

« First on the head of him who did the deed 

« My curse shall light, — on him and all his seed i 

« Without one spark of intellectual dre, 

« Be all the sons as senseless as the sire : 
If one vrith wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race; 
Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 
And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom's hate ! 
Long of their patron's gusto let them tell, 
Whose noblest native gusto — is to sell : 
To sell, and make (may shame record the day I ). 
The State receiver of his pilfer'd prey! 
Meantime the flattering feeble dotard, West, 
Europe's worst dauber and poor Britain's best. 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 

« And own himself an infant of fourscore (i) : 

« Be all the bruisers called from all St. Giles, 

«f That Art and Nature may compare their styles; 

(i) Mr. West, on seeing « the Elgin coHection » ( I sup- 
pose ure shall hear of the Abershaw^s and Jack ShcpbardV 
coHectioQ next , ) declared himself a mere Tjro io Art* 
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ic While brawny brutes in stopid wonder stare, 

« And marvel at his Lordship's stone shop there (i). 

« Round the throng'dgate shall saunterin]g coxcombs creep, 

« To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep : 

« While man J a languid maid, with longing sigh, 

« On giant statues casts the curious eye ; 

« The room with transient glance appears to skim, 

<t Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb, 

«c Mourns o'er the difference of now and ihen; 

«< Exclaims, ' these Greeks indeed were proper men / 

K Draws slight comparisons of these with those, 

V And envies La'is all her Attic beaux : 

u When shall a modern maid have swains like these ? 

« Alas ! Sir Harry is no Hercules ! 

« And last of all, amidst the gaping crew 

<( Some calm spectator, as he takes his view (2), 

(1) Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when exhibited at Elgin 
house ^ — he asked if it was not « a stone shop » : he was 
right , it is a shop. 

(a) Alas! all the monuments of roman magnifioenoa, all 
the remains of Grecian taste , so dear to the Artist , the 
Historian , the Antiquary, all depend on the will of an ar- 
bitrary sovereign j and that will is influenced too often by 
interest or vanity, by a nephew or a sycophant. Is a new 
palace to be erected (at Rome) for an upstart family ? the 
Colyseum is stripped to furnish materials. Does a foreign 
minister wish to adorn the bleak walls of a northern castle 
with antiques ? the Temples of Thesous or Minerva must 
be dismantled , and the works of Phidias or Praxiteles be 
torn from the shattered frieze. That a decrepid nncle, 
wrapped up in the religious duties of his age and station , 
should listen to the suggestions of an interested nephew, is 
natural : and that an oriental despot should undervalue the - 
masterpieces of Grecian art , is to be expected ^ though in 
both cases the consequences of such weakness are much to 
be lamented-* but that the BuoiatorofanatioDj ianed Ur 
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« In silent inclienation mix*d with grief^ 

« Admires the plunder^ but abhors the thief. 

tt Loathed throughout life — scarce pardon'd in the dost, 

« May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ! 

« Liok'd with the fool who fired th* Ephesian dome, 

« Shall yengeance follow far beyond the tomb y 

« Erostratus and Elgin e'er shall shine 

« In many a branding page and burning line ! 

« Alike condemned for aye to stand accurs*d, 

« Perchance the second yiler than the first ; 

cc So let him stand, thro* ages yet unborn, 

n Fixed statue on the pedestal of Scorn ? 

« Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 

tt But fits thy country for her coming fate ; 

« Hers were the deeds that taoght her lawless son 

« To do, what oft Britannia's self had done. 

« Look to the Baltic blazing from afar, 

« Tour old ally yet mourns perfidious war : 

its knowledge of the langnage, amd its veneration for the mo- 
nnments of ancient Greece, ahoold have been the proBipter 
and the instruoient of tiiese destmctioni , is almost incre- 
dible. Sach rapacity is a crime against all ages and all gene- 
rations ^ it deprives the past of the trophies of their genius 
and the title deeds of their fame ; the present , of the stron* 
gest indncements to exertion , the noblest exhibitions that 
cariosity can cooteraplate ; the fatare , of the masterpieces 
of art, the models of imitation. To guard against the repe- 
tition of such depredations is the wish of every man of 
genius , the duty of every man in power, and the common 
interest of every civilized nation. Eustace's Classical Tour 
through half J p. 269. 

This attempt to transput the temple of Vetta from Italy 
to England may, perhaps, do honour to the late Lord 
Bristol's patriotism or to his magnificence j but it cannot be 
considered as an indication of either taste or jodgmeat. 
Ibid, p, 419. 
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« Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid[, 

« Or hreak the compact which herself'had made*;: 

t Far from such councils, from the faithless field 

« She fled — hut left hehind her Gorgon shield; 

« A fatal gift that turned your friends to stone^ 

« And left lost Albion hated and alone. ' 

« Look to the East, where Ganges' swarthy race 

« Shall shake your usurpation to its base ; 

« Lo ! there rebellion rears her ghastly head^ . 

« And glares the Nemesis of native dead^ 

-« Till Indus roils a deep purpureal flood ^ 

w And claims his long arrear of northern bloods 

« So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 

« Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslaver 

« Look on your Spain ^ she clasps the hand she hates^ 

« But coldly clasps and thrusts you from her gates^ 

«( Bear witness bright Barrossa, thou canst tell, 

« Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell^ 

« While Lusitania, kind and dear ally, 

«t Can spare a few to fight and sometimes fly* 

« Oh gloriotts field ! by^famine fiercely won ; 

« The Gaul retires for once, and all is done ! 

«c But when did Pallas teach that one retreat 

« Retrieved three long oTyrapiads of defeat t 

« Look last at home, ye love not to look there, 

« On the grim smile of comfortless despair ; 

« Your city saddens, loud though revel howls, 

« Here famine faints, and yonder rapine prowls ; 

« See all alike of more or less bereft, 

« No misers tremble when there's nothing left r 

« * Blest paper credit (i),' who shall dare to sing? 

« It clogs like lead Corrnption*s weary wing r 

(i) Blest paper credit , last and best supply, 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to ffjc. 
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Tet PaHas pluck'd each Premier by the ear 
Who gods and men alike disdain'd to hear ^ 
Ikt one, repentant o'er a bankrupt state, 
On Pallas caUs, but calls, alas ! too late : 
Then raves for ***(i); to that Mentor bends, 
Thoagh he and Pallas never yet were friends: 
Him senates hear v^hom never yet they heard, 
GontemptaoQS once, and now no less absnrd : 
So once of yore each reasonable frog 
Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign log; 
Thus haird your rulers their Patrician clod, 
As Egypt chose an ouion for a god. 

m 

« Now fare ye well, enjoy your little hour ; 

Go, — grasp the shadow of your vanish'd power > 

Gloss o'er the failure of each fondest scheme, 

Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dreant. 

Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 

And pirates barter all that's left behind (2); 

No more the hirelings purchas'd near and far 

Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war; 

The idle merchant on the useless quay 

Droops o'er the bales no bark may bear away ; 

Or back returning sees rejected stores 

Rot piecemeal on his own cncumber'd shores t 

The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 

And desperate nnins him 'gainst the common doom. 

Then in the senate of your sinking state, 

Shew me the man whose counsels may have weight. 

(1) The Deal and Dover traffickers in specie 
(») See the forpgoing note. 
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<c Vain is each icice'rrhose tones could once eomnumd ; 

M E'en &ctioiis cease to chaim a factioiis ladid ; 

« While larring sects conmlse a sister isloi 

« And light with Bkadd'ning hands the mntad pite. 

« Tis done^ 'tis past, since Pallas waras io yaioy 

« The Fories seize her abdicated reign : 

« Wide o'er the realm they wave their kindling brands, 

« And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 

« But one convulsive struggle still remains, 

« And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 

« The bannered pomp of war, the glittering files, 

« O'er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles; 

« The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 

« That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 

« The hero bounding at his country's call, 

« The glorious death that decorates his fall, 

« Swell the young heart v?ith visionary charms^ 

« And bid it antedate the joys of arms. 

« But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 

n With death alone are laurels cheaply bought ; 

H Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 

« His day of mercy is the day of fight ; 

« But when the field is fought, the battle won, 

M Though drench'd with gore, his woes are but began ; 

M His deeper deeds ye yet know bat by name, — 

« The slaughter'd peasant and the ravish'd dame, 

« The rifled mansion and the foe-reap'd field, 

M III suit vnth souls at home nntaaght to yields 

« Say with what eye, along the distant down, 

« Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 

« How view the column of ascending flames 

M Shake his red shadow o'er the startled Thames? 
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« Nay» frown not, Albion ! for the torch was thine 
« That lit such pyres from Tagns to the Rhine : 
« Now should they burst on thy devoted coasti 
(I Go J ask thy bosom, who deserves them most ? 
« The law of heav'n and earth is life for life, 
« And she who rais'd in vain regrets the strife, w 

London y 1812. 



AVIS. 

Ije Vampirb , £ausseipent attribue a lord Byron , est de 
PoUdori , jeune m^decin , qui a Tecu quelqae temps a Ge- 
neve avec le poete anglais. 

Prot^gd par le nom de Tauteur du Corsaite et de Lara , 
le Vampire a joui d'un grand succ^s , et inspire un melo- 
drame fameux. 

On a cru devoir r^unir U Fampire aux CEuyres de lord 
Byron , comnoie ayant la teinte de son g^nie , et pour satis- 
faire les lecteurs cnrieux de lire une production oil PoUdori 
a imite, autant qu^il etait en lui , le style sombre, atta- 
chant et romantique du fameux lord, dont la reputation 
lest deyenue europdenne. 



A « 



THE 



VAMPYRE, 



A TALE. 



EXTRACT 

r 

OF A LETTER FROM GENEVA. 

a 1 breathe freely in the neighbourhood of 
Ms lake ^ the ground upon which I tread has 
been subdued from the earliest ages \ the prin- 
cipal objects which immediately strike my eye j 
bring to my recollection scenes , in which man 
acted the hero and was the chief object of inte- 
rest. Not to look back to earlier times of battles 
and sieges, here is the bust of Rousseau— here 
is a house with an inscription denoting that 
the Genevan philosopher first drew breath un- 
^r its roof. A little out of the town is Ferney, 
the residence of Voltaire : where that wonder- 
fol , though certainly in many respects con- 
temptible , character, received, like the hermits 
of old , the visits of pilgrims , not only from his 
own nation , but from the farthest boundaries 
of Europe. Here too is Bonnet's abode , and , a 
few steps beyond , the house of that astonishing 
woman , madame de Stael , perhaps the first of 
her sex , who has really proved its often claimed 
equality with the nobler man. We have before 
had women who have written interesting novels 
and poems , in which their tact at observing 
drawing-room characters has availed them ; 
but never since the days of Heloise have those 

9 
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faculties wUch are peculiar to man , been de* 
veloped as the possible inberitance <^ woman. 
Though even here , as in the case of Heloise ^ 
our sex have not been backward in alledging 
the existence of an Abelard in the person c^ 
M' Schlegel as the inspirer of her works. Bat 
to proceed : upon the same side of the lake , 
Gibbon , Bonnivard , Bradshaw^ and others 
mark , at it vrere , the stages for onr progresa ; 
whilst npon the other side there is one house, 
built by Diodati, the friend of Mik<Hi| which 
has contained within its walls , for several 
months, that poet whom we have so often read 
together, and who*— if human passions remain 
the same , and human feelings , like^ chords, on 
being swept by nature's impulses shall vibrate 
as before-^will be placed by posterity in the 
first rank of our English Poets. Ton miMl have 
heard , or the Third Canto of Childe Harold 
will have informed you , that Lord Bynm re* 
sided many months in this neigUiourhood^ I 
went with some friends a few daya ago, after 
having seen Femey, to view tliis mansion. I 
trod the floors vrith the same feelings of ftvfe 
and respect as we did , together, those of Miak^^ 
speare^s dwelling at Stratford. I sat down in a 
chair of the saloon , and satisfied myself ihat I 
was resting on what he had made his constant 
6eat. I found a servant there who luid lived 
with him \ she , however, gave me bat little 
information. She pointed out his bed-efaamber 
upon the same levdi as the saloon and dinioi^ 
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room , and informed me that he retired to rest 
at three , got up at two , and employed himself 
a long time over his toilette ^ that he never went 
to sleep without a pair of pistols and a dagger 
])j his side , and that he never eat animal food. 
He apparently spent some part of every day 
upon the lake in an English boat. There is a 
balcony from the saloon which looks upon the 
lake and the mountain Jura ] and I imagine , 
that it must have been hence he contemplated 
the storm so magnificently described in the 
Third Canto , for you have from here a most 
extensive view of all the points he has therein 
depicted. I can fancy him like the scathed 
pine 9 whilst all around was sunk to repose , 
still waking to observe, what gave but a weak 
ioiage of the storms which had desolated his 
oiwn breasu 

The sky is changed !— -and such a change ; oh ! night ! 
And storm and darkness, ye are wond'rous strong, 
Tct lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Ltaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone dond, 
Vat every mountain now hath found a tongae. 
Anil Jura answers thro' her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud I 

And this is the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy far and fierce delight,-— 
A portion of the tempest and 4)f me ! 
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. How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes daqcing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth| 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear, as lovers who have parted 
In baste, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, tho' broken-hearted; 
Tho' in their souls which thus each other thwarted, 
)Lov^ was th^ very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom ,and then departed--* 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Qf years all winter — war within themselves to wage. 

I went down to tlie little port , if I may use 
the expression , wherein his vessel used to lay, 
and conversed with the cottager, who had the 
care of it. You may smile , but I have my plea* 
sure in thus helping my personification of the 
individual I admire , by attaining to the know** 
ledge of those circumstances which were daily 
around him. I have made numerous enquiries 
in the town concerning him 9 but can learn 
nothing. He only went into society there once , 
when M. Pictet look him to the house of a lady 
to spend the evening. They say he is a very sin- 
gular man , and seem to think him very un«* 
civil. Amongst other things they relate , that 
having invited M. Pictet and Bonslctten to 
dinner, he went on the lake to Chillon, leaving 
a gentleman who travelled with lijm to receive 
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m and make his apologies. Another evening, 

Dg Invited to the house of Lady D 

— -^, he promised to attend , but upon ap- 
achJng the windows of her ladyship's villa , 

perceiving the room to be full of company, 
set down his friend , desiring him to plead 
excuse, and immediately returned home. 
8 v?ill serve as a contradiction to the report 
ch you tell me is current in England , of 
having been avoided by his countrymen on 
continent. The case happens to be just the 
Tse, as he has been generally sought by 
n , though on most occasions , apparently 
dont success. It is said , indeed , that upon 
ing his first visit at Coppet , following the 
ant who had announced his name , he was 
>rised to meet a lady carried out fainting ; 
before he had been seated many minutes , 
same lady, who had been so alTected at the 
id .of his name , returned and conversed 
L him a considerable time — such is female 
osity and affectation ! He visited Coppet 
uently, and of course associated there with 
ral of his countrymen , who evinced no 
ctance to meet him whom his enemies alone 
lid represent as an outcast, 
hough I have been so unsuccessful in this 
1 , I have been more fortunatl» in my en- 
ies elsewhere. There is a society three or 

miles from Geneva , the centre of which 
e Countess of Breuss , a Russian ladv. well 
tainted with the agremens de la Socieie , 
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and who has collected them round herself at 
her mansion. It was chiefly here , I find , that 
the gentleman who travelled with Lord Byron , 
as physician , sought for society. He used al- 
most every day to cross the lake hy himself, 
in one of their flat-bottomed boats ^ and return 
after passing the evening with his friends, about 
eleven or twelve at night , often whilst the 
storms were raging in the circling summits of 
tt^ mountains around. As he became intimate , 
finwn long acquaintance, with several of the 
fiunilies in this neighbourhood , I have gathered 
from their accounts some excellent traits of his 
lordship's character, which I will relate to you 
at some future opportunity* 

Among other particulars mentioned , was the 
outline of a ghost story By Lord Byron. It ap- 
pears that one evening Lord B., Mr. P. B. 
Shelly, two ladies and the gentleman before al- 
luded to, after having perused a German work, 
entitled Phantasmagoriana, began relating ghost 
stories ^ when his lordship having recited the 
beginning of Christabel, then unpublished^ the 
whole took so strong a hold of Mr. Shelly's 
mind , that he suddenly started up and ran out 
of the room. The physician and Lord Byroa 
followed , and discovered him leaning against 
a mantle-piece , with cold drops of perspiration 
trickling down his face. After having given him 
something to refresh him , upon enquiring into 
the cause of his alarm , they found that his wild 
imagination having pictured to him the bosom 
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of one of the ladies with eyea ( which was re- 
ported of a lady in the neighhourhood where 
he lited ) he ^as obliged to leave the room in 
order to destroy the impression. It was after-* 
Wtirds proposed , in the course of conversation , 
that each of the company present should write a 
tale depending upon some supernatural agency, 
which Was undertaken by Lord Byron, the phy* 
sician , and one of the ladies before mentioned. 
I obtained the outline of each of these stories 
a» a great favour, and herewith forward them 
10 you 4 as I was assured you would feel as much 
curiosity as myself, to peruse the Sbauches of 
80 great a genius , and those immedi-^tely under 
liis influence/' 
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iHE superstition upon wbicb this tale is 
founded is very general in the East. Among the 
Arabians J t appears to be common : it did not , 
however, extend itself to the Greeks until after 
the establishment of Christianity; and it has 
only assumed its present form since the division 
of the latin and greek churches ; at which time , 
the idea becoming prevalent, that a latin body 
could not corrupt if buried in their territory^ it 
gradually increased y and formed the subject of 
many wonderful stories, still extant, of the dead 
rising from their graves , and feeding upon the 
blood of the young and beautiful. In the West 
it spread , with some slight variation , all over 
Hungary, Poland, Austria, and Lorraine, where 
the belief existed , that vampyres nightly im- 
bibed a certain portion of the blood of their 
victims , who became emaciated , lost their 
strength , and speedily died of consumptions ; 
whilst these human blood-suckers fattened — - 
and their veins became distended to such a state 
of repletion , as to cause the l)lood to flow from 
all the passages of their bodies , and even from 
the very pores of their skins. 

In the London Journal , of March 1732, is a 
curious , and , of , course , credible account of a 

9* 
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particular case of vampyrism , wbich is slated 
to Iiase occurred at Madreyga, in Hungary. It 
appears, that upon an examination of tlie com^ 
mander-in-chief and magistrates of tlie place , 
they positively and unanimously affirmed , that 
about five years before , a certain Heyduke , 
named Arnold Paul , had been heard to say, 
that^ at Cassovia, on the frontiers of the Turk- 
ish Servia , he had been tormented by a vam- 
pyre , but had found a way to rid hiimidf of 
the evil , by eating some <^ the earth out of 
the vampyre^s grave , and rubbing himself with 
his blood. This precaution , hovfever, did dot 
prevent him frosEi becoming a vampyis hiitt- 
self (i) ^ for, about twenty or thirty days after his 
death and burial , many persons complidaed of 
having been tormented by him \ and a depMt* 
rion was made , that four persons had been de- 
prived of life by his attacks. To prevent foriher 
mischief, the inhabitants having consulted their 
Hadagni (2), took up the body, and found it (as 
is supposed to be usual in cftses of viunpyrism) 
fresh , and entirely free from corruption , and 
emitting at the mouth , nose , and ears , pure 
and florid blood. Proof having been thua 66^ 
tained , they resorted to the accustomed remedy* 
A stake was driven entirely through the heart 

(0 The universal belwf is , tiuit a person sodied by a 
▼ampyre becomes a yamp/re himfolf » and sackB in his 
turn. 

()) Chki Bailiff. 
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tnd Body of Arnold Paul , at wbkh lie is re- 
ported to liave cried out as- dreadfully as if he 
bad been alive. This done y they cut off his 
head , burned his body, and threw the ashes 
into his grftve» The same measures were adopt* 
cd with the corses of those persons who had 
prmoosly died from vampyrism , lest they 
shopld t ii^ their turn , become agents ^upon 
c^dbers who survived them. 

This monstrous rodomontade is here related , 
because it seems better adapted to illustrate the 
sobject of the present observations than any other 
instance v?hich could be adduced. In many parts 
nf Greece it is considered as a sort of punishment 
after death , for some heinous crime committed 
whilst in existence , that the deceased ia not 
«ily doomed to vampyrise , but compelled to 
confine his infernal visitations solely to those 
beings he loved most while upon earth — those 
to whom he was bound by ties of kindred and 
affection. «— A supposition alluded to in the 
'* Giaour* " 

Bm fim oa earth, as V^mpyra sent, 
• Thy corse shall fronits tCHBob be nnt^ 
Theo ghastly haant the native place, 
And suck the blood of ail thy race ; 
Tber-e from thy daughter^ Msier^ ^(fcj 
At midnight drain the stream of Jife ^ 
Vet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse, 
Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 
Shall know the demon for their sire y 
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As carsiog thee, thou cursing them^ 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall. 
The youngest, Lest beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with aJatker'sTmme — 
That word shall wrap thy hsart in flame ! 
Yet thou must eud thy task and mark 
Her cheek's last tinge — her eye's last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o'er its lifeless blue ; 
Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 
Of which in life a lock when shorn 
Aflection's fondest pledge was worn— - 
£ut now is borne away by thee 
M<;moriaI of thine agony ! 
Yet with thine own best blood shall drip, 
Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 
Go — and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 
Till these in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they. 

Mr. Southey has also introduced in his wi 
but beautiful poem of '^ Thalaba , '^ the vampy 
corse of the Arabian maid Oneiza, who is repr 
sented as having returned from the grave for t1 
purpose of tormenting him she best loved whi! 
in existence. But this cannot be supposed to ha^ 
resulted from the sinfulness of her life, she beii 
pourtrayed throughout the whole of the tale 
a complete type of purity and innocence. Tl 
veracious Toumefort gives a long account in h 
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I (ravels of several astonishing cases of vampyrism^ 
to wlueh be pretends to ha ve been an eye-witness; 
ajyl ^almet , in his great work upon this subject, 
besides a variety of anecdotes, and traditionary 
narratives illustrative of its effects , has put forth 
some learned dissertations , tending to prove it to 
be a classical , as well as barbarian error. 

Many curious and interesting notices on this 
siogularly horrible superstition might be added; 
tbough the present may suffice for the limits of 
a note j necessarily devoted to explanation , and 
which may now be concluded by merely remark- 
ing , that though the term Vampyre is the one 
io most general acceptation , there are several 
others synonimous with it , made use of in va- 
tieos parts of the world : as Vroucolocha , Yar- 
doulacha , Goul , Broucoloka , etc. 
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hqiqpeiied that in the midst of the diasipations 
idant upon « London winter, there appeared 
€ Ytrmtt parties of the letders of the ion a 
man , more remarkable for his singularities 

his rank. He gaaed upon the mirth around 
f as if he could not participate therein. Appa- 
j the light laughter of the fair only attracted 
tienlion , that he might by a look quell it ^ 
throw fear into those breasts where thought--^ 
ess reigned. Those who felt ihb sensation of 
f could not explain whence it arose : some 
Mited. it to the dead grey eye , which, fixing 

the object's tact , did not seem to penetrate , 
it one glance to pierce through to the inward 
ing9 of the heart ; but fell upon the cheek 

a leaden ray that wfsi^ed upon the skin it 
1 not pass. His pecuKarities caused him to be 
ed to erery house ; all wished to see him , 
those who had been accustomed to violent 
esMnt , and now fslt the weight of tntmi , 

pleased at having s<Mnetibing in their pre- 
r capable of engaging their attention. In 

of the deadly hue of his Sko , which never 
A a warmer tint , either from the blush of 
3Sty, or from the strong emotion of passion , 
i;h its form and outliiie were beautifu{ , vaqj 
le female hunters after aolonety atlempU4 
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to win his attention , and gain , at least , some 
marks of what they might term affection ; Lady 
Mercer , who had been the mockery .of every 
monster shewn in drawing-rooms since her mar- 
riage , threw herself in his way, and did all but 
put on the dress of a mountebank , to attract his 
notice ; — though in vain : — Avhen she stood before 
him , though his eyes were apparently fixed upon 
her's , still it seemed as if they were unperceived 
-~even her unappalled impudence was baffled, 
and she left the field. But though the commofl 
adultress could not influence even the guidance of 
his eyes , it was not, that the female sex was indif- 
ferent to him : yet such was the apparent caution- 
with which he spoke to the virtuous wife and 
innocent daughter, that few knew he ever addressed 
himself to females. He had , however, the repu- 
tation of a winning tongue ; and whether it- was 
that it even overcame the dread of his singular 
character, or that they were moved by his appa- 
rent liatred of vice , he was as often among ^ose 
females who form the boast of their ^exfromi their 
domestic virtues, as among those who sully it by 
their, vices. 

About the same time , there came to London a 
young gentleman of the name of Aubrey ; he was 
an orphan left with an only sister in the possession 
of great wealth , by parents who died while he 
was yet in childhood. Left also to himself by- 
guardians , who thought it their duty merely to 
take care of his fortune , while they relinquished^ 
the more important charge of his mind to the 
care, of jnercenary subalterns, he cultivated ...more 
his imagination than his judgment. He had , 
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hence , that high romantic feeling of honour and 
candour, which daily ruins so many millineir'a 
apprentices. He helieyed all to sympathise ivith ' 
Tirtne , and thought that vice was thrown in hy 
Providence merely for the picturesque effect of 
the scene , as we see in romances ; he thought 
that^e misery of a cottage merely consisted in 
the vesting of clothes , which were as warm , hut 
which were better adapted to the painter's eye by 
their irregular folds and various coloured patches. 
He thought, in fine, that the dreams of poets were ' 
the realities of life. He was handsome, frank, and 
rich : for these reasons, upon his entering into the 
gay circles , many mothers surrounded him , striv- 
ing which should describe with least truth their 
luigaiAing or romping favourites ; the daughters 
at the same time, by their brightening countenan- 
ces- when he approached , and by their sparkling 
eyes when he opened his lips , soon led him into 
61se notions of his talents and his merit. Attached 
as be was to the romance of his solitary hours , . 
he was startled at finding that, except in the tallow 
and wax candles, that flickered, not from the pre- 
sedce of a ghost , but from want of snuffing , there 
was no foundation in real life for any of that con- 
geries of pleasing pictures and descriptions con- 
tained in those volumes from which he had 
formed his study. Finding , however, some com- 
pensation in his gratified vanity, he was about to 
relinquish his dreams , when the extraordinary 
being we have above described , crossed him in 
his career. 

He watched him ; and the very impossibility 
of forming an idea of the character of a man 
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entirely abiorbed in kimself , who give few oHiet 
aigas of his obsenratLon of es.tenial objects , than 
the tacit assent to their existence f imj^ied by the 
ayoidance of their contact s allowing his imagina^ 
tion to picture efery thing that flattered its pro^ 
pensity to extrafagant ideas ^ he soon focwyed this 
object into the bero of a romanoe^ and detenniaed 
to oiisenre the o&pring of his fimcyi raiher than 
the person before hka. Be becaoie acqnainted 
with him , paid him attentions , and had SO far 
advanced upon his notice f that his preMSuse was 
alwi^S recognised* He gradually learnt that Lord 
RttthTen's afiaiis were embarrassed f and soon 
found f from the notes of preparation in 
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Street ^ fbat he was about to frarel. SenfOtts of 
gaining some inlbitnation respecting ihia suignlar 
character^ who f till now f had only whetted hia 
curiosity, be hinted to hi* guardians , that if was 
time fi>r htad to perferm the tonr^ wfaidi for 
many gienerations has been thoag^f n e ce a aai y to 
enable the young to take s o me n^d stqpt ia At 
career of vice , towards pnttiag fhcnnelves vpea 
an equality with Ihe aged , and not aUowmg 
them to appear as if fidlen from the skies , when^ 
ever scandalous intngues- are meationed aa Ihe 
subjects of {^asantry or of praise j. accending to 
the degree of skitt shewn in carrying them on. 
They consented ; and Aubrey immedial^ aaen* 
tioning his intentions to Lord Ruthven y waa snr* 
prised to receive firom htm a pcoposd to jetBi hiln. 
Flattered by such a mark af esteem frona him f 
who y apparently, had nothing, in conunott with 
ether men r he gladly accepted it , and in a few 
days they had passed the circling waters. 
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Hitherto » Aubrey had had no opportunity of 
studying Lord Ruthvon's character , and now he 
found , that , though many more of his actions 
were exposed to his view, the results offered dif- 
fiirent conclusions from the apparent motires to 
fail conduct. His companion was profuse in his 
liberality : — the idle, the vagabond , and the beg* 
gar, received from his hand more than enough to 
relieve their immediate wants. But Aubrey could 
not avoid remarking , that it was not upon the 
virtuoui^ reduced to indigence by the misfortunes 
attendant even upon virtue , that he bestowed his 
alms; — these were sent from the door with hardly 
•uppressed sneers ; but when the profligate came 
to aik something , not to relieve his wants , but Co 
allow him to wallow in his lust , or to sink him 
still deeper in his iniquity, he was sent away witb 
rich charity. This was, however, attributed by 
him to the greater importunity of the vicious , 
which generally prevails over the retiring bash- 
fulness of the virtuous indigent. There was one 
circumstance about the charity of his Lordship ,■ 
which was still more impressed upon his mind r 
all those upon whom it was bestowed , inevitably 
found that there was a curse upon it , for they 
all were either led to the scaffold , or sunk to the 
lowest and tlie most abject misery. At Brussels 
and other towns through which ihey passed , Au* 
brey was surprised at the apparent eagerness with 
which his companion sought for the centres of 
all fashionable vice ; there he entered into all. 
the spirit of the faro table : he betted , and always 
gambled with success , except where the known 
sharper was his antagonist^ and then he lost even 
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more than he gai- *^d ; but it was always with the 
same unchanging face , with which he generally 
watched the society around ;'it was not , however, 
so when he encountered the rash youthful novice , 
or the luckless father of a numerotts family ; then 
his very wish seemed fortune's law — this apparent 
abstractedness of mind was laid aside , and his eyes 
sparkled with more fi;*e than that of the cat whilst 
dallying with the half dead mouse. In eyery town , 
he left the formerly affluent youth , torn from 
the circle he adorned , cursing , in the solitude of 
a dungeon , the fate that had drawn him within 
the reach of this fiend ; whilst many a father sat 
frantic , amidst the speaking looks of mute hungry 
children , without a single farthing of his late im- 
mense wealth , wherewith to buy even sufficient 
to satisfy their present craving. Yet he took no 
mioney from the gam)>liDg table ; but immediately 
lost , to the ruiner of many, the last gilder he had 
just snatched from the convulsive grasp of the 
innocent : this might but be the result of a certain 
degree of knowledge , which was not , however \ 
capable of combating the cunning of the more 
ei^rienced. Aubrey often wished to represent 
this to his friend , and beg him to resign that 
charity and pleasure which proved the ruin of all , 
and did not tend to his own profit; — but he de- 
layed it — for each day he hoped his friend would 
give him some opportunity of speakitig frankly 
and openly to him ; however, this never occurred , 
Lord Ruthven in his carriage , and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of nature, was always 
the ^me ; his eye spoke less than his lip ; and 
though Aubrey was near the object of his curiosity | 
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he obtained no greater gratification from it than 
thecoD«tant excitement of vainly wishing to break 
tbat mystery, which to his exalted imagination 
Jbegan to assume the appearance of something su-*- 
pematural. 

They soon arrived at Borne , and Aubrey for 
a time lost sight of his companion ; he left him in 
daily attendance upon the morning circle of an 
Italian countess , whilst he went in search of the 
memorials of another almost deserted city. Whilst 
be was thus engaged, letters arrived from England, 
which he opened whh. eager impatience ; the first 
was from bis sister, breathing nothing but aifec- 
tion ; the others were from his guardians, the latter 
astonished him ; if it had before entered into his 
imagination that there was an evil power resident 
in his companion, these seemed to give him almost 
sufficient reason for the belief. His guardians in-* 
fisted upon his immediately leaving his friend, and 
m^ed , that his character was dreadfully vicious , 
for that the possession of irresistible powers of 
^eduction , rendered bis licentious habits more 
dangerous to society. It had been discovered , that 
his contempt for the adultress had not originated 
in hatred of her character ; but that he had requir-^ 
ed , to enhance his gratification , that his victim , 
the partner of his guilt , should be hurled from 
the pinnacle of unsullied virtue, down to the lowest 
abyss of infamy and degradation ; in fine , that all 
those females whom he had sought , apparently 
on account of their virtue , had, since his depart-* 
ure , thrown even the mask aside , and had not 
scrupled to expose the whole deformity of their 
vices to the public ^aze. 
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Anbrey determined upon leaving one , whose 
character had not yet shewn a single bright point 
on which to rest the eye. He resolved to invent 
some plausible pretext for abandoning him altoge- 
ther, purposing , in the mean while, to watch^him 
more closely, and to let no slight circumstance pats 
by unnoticed. He entered into the same circle, and 
soon perceived , that his Lordship was endeavour- 
ing to work upon the inexperience of the daughter 
of the lady at whose house he chiefly frequented. 
In Italy, it is seldom that an ynmarried female is 
met with in society ; he was therefore obliged to 
carry on his plana in secret ; but Aubrey's eye 
followed him in all his windings , and soon disco- 
vered that an assignation had been appointed , 
which would most likely end in the ruin of an 
innocent , though thoughtless girl. Losing no timei 
he entered the apartment of Lord Ruthven , and 
abruptly asked him his intentions with respect to 
the lady, informing him at the same time that he 
was aware of his being about to meet her that 
very night. Lord Ruthven answered , that his ia« 
tentions were such as he supposed all would havef 
upon such an occasion ;. and upon being pressed 
whether he intended to marry her, merely laughed. 
Aubrey retired ; and , immediately writing a notei 
to say, that from that moment he must dedhie 
accompanying his Lordship in the remainder of 
their proposed tour, he ordered his servant to seek 
other apartments ; and calling upon the mother of 
the lady, informed her of all he knew, not only 
with r^ard to her daughter, but also concerning 
the character of his Lordship. The assignation 
was prevented. Lord Ruthvea next day merely 
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•ent his servant to notify his complete assent to 
a separation ; but did not hint any susjHcion of 
his plans having been foiled hj Aubrey's inter* 
positioa. 

Having kft Rome , Aubrey directed his steps 
towards Greece , and , crossing the Peninsula, soon 
fennd himself at Athens. He then fixed his resi- 
dence in the house of a Greek ; and soon occupied 
himsdf in tracing the faded records of ancient 
gloiy upon monuments that apparently, ashamed 
of chronicling the deeds of freemen only before 
slaTeflf had hidden themselves beneath the sheltering 
ami or many coloured lichen. Under the same roof 
ns himself, existed a being so beautiful and delicate , 
ihat she might have formed the model for a painter 
wishing to portray on canvass the promised hope 
of the &itbful in Mahomet's paradise, save that 
her eyes spoke too much mind for any one to think 
she conid belong to those who had no souls. As 
she danced upon the plain , or tripped along the 
mountain's side, one would have thought the gazelle 
a poor type of her beauties ; for who would have 
exchanged her eye , apparently the eye of animated 
nature I for that sleepy luxurious look of the animal 
soited but to the taste of an epicure. The light step 
of lanthe oflten accompanied Aubrey in his search 
after antiquities, and often would the unconscious 
firl I engaged in the pursuit of a Kashmere butter^ 
fly, show the whole beauty of her form , floating as 
it were upon the wind , to the eager gaze of him , 
who forgot the letters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the contemplation of 
her sylph-like figure. Often would her tresses fall- 
ing, as she flitted around, show in the sun's ray 
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5uch delicately brilliant and swiftly fading hues, as \ 
might well excase the forgetfulness of the anti- \ 
quary, who let escape from his mind the very j 
object he had before thought of vital importance i 
to the proper interpretation of a passage in Pansa- 
nias. But why attempt to describe charms which ] 
all feel , but none can appreciate? — It was inno- \ 
cence, youth , and beauty, unaffected by crowded ■ 
drawing-rooms , and stifling balls. Whilst be drew 
those remains of which he wished to preserve a 
memorial for his future hours, she would stand by, 
and watch the magic effects of his pencil, in tracing 
the scenes of her native place ; she would then 
describe . to him the circling dance upon the open 
plain , would paint to him in all the glowing co- 
lours of youthful memory, the marriage pomp she 
remembered viewing in her infancy ; and then , 
turning to subjects that had evidently made a 
greater impression upon her mind, would tell him 
all the supernatural tales of her nurse. Her ^ear- 
nestness and apparent belief of what she narrated, 
excited the interest even of Aubrey ; and often , as 
she told him the tale of the living vampyre , who 
had passed years amidst his friends and dearest 
ties , forced every year , by feeding upon the L'fe 
of a lovely female to prolong his existence for the 
ensuing months , his blood would run cold , whilst 
he attempted to laugh her out of such idle and 
horrible fantasies; but Ian the cited to him the 
names of old men , who had at' last detected 'one 
living among themselves , after several of their 
near relatives and children had been found marked 
with the stamp of the fiend's appetite ; and when 
she found him so incredulous ; she begged of him 
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to believe her , for it had been remarked , that 
those who had dared to question their existence $ 
always had some proof given, which ohh'ged them , 
with grief and heartbreaking , to confess it was 
true. She detailed to him the traditional appearance 
of these monsters , and his horror was increased , 
by hearing a pretty accurate description of Lord 
Kuthven ; he , however, still persisted in persuad- 
ing her , that there could be no truth in her 
fears, though at the same time he wondered at 
the many coincidences which had all tended to 
excite a belief in the supernatural power of Lord 
Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach himself more and more 
to lanthe; her innocence, so contrasted with all 
the affected virtues of the women among whom 
be had sought for his ^sion of romance , won his 
heart : and while he ridiculed the idea of a young 
man of English habits , marrying an uneducated 
Greek girl , still he found himself more and more 
attached to the almost fairy form before him. He 
would tear himself at times from her, and, forming 
a plan for some antiquarian research , he would 
depart , determined not to return until his object 
was attained ; but he always found it impossible to 
fix his attention upon the ruins around him, whilst 
in his mind he retained an image that seemed alone 
the rightful possessor of his thoughts. lanthe was 
unconscious of his love , and was ever the same 
infantile being he had first known. She always 
seemed to part from him with reluctance ; but it 
was because she had no longer any one with whom, 
she could visit her favourite haunts , whilst her 
guardiaa wsis occupied in ^k^tching or uncovering 

> 
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some tVagtneat wliicli had yet escaped llie des- 
tructive hand of time. She had appealed to her 
parents on the subjecl of Vampyres , and they 
both , with several present , affirmed their exi$t<- 
ence , pale with horror at the very name. SopD 
after, Aubrey determined to proceed upon one of 
his excursions , which was to detain him for a few 
hours ; when they heard the name of the plaoe , 
they all at once begged of him not to return at 
night, as he must necessarily pass through a wood, 
where no Greek would ever remain after the day 
had closed , upon any consideration. They des- 
cribed it as the resort of the Vampyres in their 
nocturnal orgies , and denounced the most heavy 
evils as impending upon him who dared to cross 
their path. Aubrey made light of their represen- 
tations, and tried to laugh them out of the idea ; 
jbut when he saw them shudder at bis daring thus 
to mock a superior, infernal power, the very name 
of which apparently made their blood freese , he 
was silent. 

Next morning Aubrey set off upon his excursiovk- 
unattended ; he was surpri&ed to observe the me^ 
lancholy face of his host, and was concerned to 
find that his words , mocking the belief of thgie 
horrible fiends , had inspired t^iem witfat * suckt 
terror.-— Wh^n he was about te depart, lanfhe 
came to the side of his horse, and earnestly begged 
of him to return , ere night allowed the power of 
these beings to l>e put in action ; — he promised. 
He w^, however, sq occupied in his research, that 
he did not perceive that day-light would sooa end , 
and that in the horiion there was one of those speoks 
wbich , in the wanner cUmatas , ao rapidly |;«tlifr 
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into a tremendous mass , and pour all their rage 
upon the devoted coantry. — He at last, however, 
mounted his horse , determined to make up hy 
sfeed for his delaj : hut it was too late. Twilight 
in 'these southern climates is almost unknown; im- 
niediately the sun sets , night begins ; and*ere he 
had advanced far , the power of the storm was 
above-*— its echoing thunders had scarcely an in- 
tervid of rest — its thick heavy rain forced its way 
through the canopying foliage , whilst the hlvtJe 
forked lightning seemed to fall and radiate at his 
very feet. Suddenly his horse took fright, and 
he was carried with dreadful rapidity through the 
entangled forest. The animal at last , through 
fatigue , stopped , and he found , by the glare of 
lightoing , that he was in the neighbourhood of a 
hovel that hardly lifted i^elf up from the masses 
of dead leaves and brushwood which surrounded 
it. Dismounting , he approached , hoping to find 
some one to guide him to the town , or at least 
trusting to obtain shelter from the pelting of the 
storm. As he approached , the thunders , for a 
xttoment silent, allowed him to hear the dreadful 
shrieks of a woman mingling with the stifled exult* 
ant mockery of a laugh , continued in one almost 
unbroken sound ; he was startled : but , roused by 
the thunder which again rolled over his head , he 
vrtth a sudden effort forced open the door of the 
hut. He found himself in utter darkness ; the 
sound > hovrever, guided him. He was apparently 
unpereeived ; for, though he called, still the sounds 
continued , and no notice was taken of him. He 
found himself in contact with some one , whom he 
immediately seisiied , when a voice cried , ^^ Again 
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baffled," to which a loud laugh succeeded , and 
be felt himself grappled by one whose strength 
seemed superhuman : determined to sell his life 
as dearly as he could , he struggled ; but it was in 
vain : he was lifted from his feet and hurled with 
enormous force against the ground : — his enemy 
threw himself upon him , and kneeling upon his 
breast, had placed his hands upon his throat, — ^when 
the glare of many torches penetrating through the 
hole that gave light in the day, disturbed him ; — 
he instantly rose , and leaving his prey, rushed 
through the door , and in a moment the crashing 
of the branches , as he broke through ^the wood , 
was no longer heard. — The storm was now stiJJ ; 
and Aubrey, incapable of moving , was soon heard 
hy those without. — They entered ; the light of 
their torches fell upon the mud walls , and the 
thatch loaded on every individual straw with 
heavy flakes of soot. At the desire of Aubrey 
they searched for her who had attracted him .by 
her cries ; he was again left in darkness ; but what 
was his horror, when the light of the torches once 
more burst upon him , to perceive the airy form 
of his fair conductress brought in a lifeless corpse. 
He shut his eyes , hoping that it was but a vision 
arising from his disturbed imagination ; but he 
again saw the same form , when he unclosed them, 
stretched by his side. There was no colour upon 
her cheek , not even upon her lip ; yet there was 
a stillness about her face that seemed almost as 
attaching as the life that once dwelt there :.— 
upon her neck and breast was blood , and upon 
her throat were the marks of teeth having opened 
the vein : — to this the men pointed ^ crying, sii* 
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mdltaneously struck with horror, " a Vampyre ! a 
Vampyre ! "A litter was quickly formed, and Auhrey 
was laid by the side of her who had lately been to 
bim the object of so many bright and fairy visions, 
now fallen with the flower of life that had died 
within her. He knew not what his thoughts were 
•^'his mind was benumbed, and seemed to shun 
reflection and take refuge in vacancy — he held 
almost unconsciously in his hand a naked dagger of 
a particular construction , which had been found 
in the hut. — They were soon met by different 
jmrties who had been engaged in the search of her 
whom a mother had soon missed. — Their, lament* 
d>le cries , as they approached th? Q.ity, forewarned 
.the parents of some dreadful catastrophe. — To 
describe their grief would be impossible ; but 
when they ascertained the cause of tlieir child's 
death , they looked at Aubrey and pointed to 
the corpse. — They were inconsolable ; both died 
broken-*hear ted . 

Aubrey being put to bed , was seized with a 
Inost violent fever , and was often delirious ; in 
these intervals he would call upon Lord Ruthven 
and upon lanthe — by some unaccountable combi- 
nation he seemed to beg of his former companion 
to spare the being he loved. — At other times 
he would imprecate maledictions upon his head ^ 
and curse him as her destroyer. Lord Ruthven 
chanced at this time to arrive at Athens , and , 
from whatever motive , upon hearing of the state 
of Aubrey, immediately placed himself in the 
same house , and became his constant attendant. 
When the latter recovered from his delirium , he 
was 'horrified and startled at the sight of him 
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who^e image he .had now combiaed ^ith I; 
a Vampyre ; but Lord Ruthven hy his kind \ 
implying abuost repentance for the &ult thi 
caused their separation , and still more 1 
attention , anxiety, and care which he sh 
soon reconciled him to his presence. -His 
ship seemed quite changed ; he no long< 
peared that apathetic being who had so asto 
Aubriey ; but as soon as his convalescence be 
be rapid , he again gradually retired into ih 
state of mind , and Aubrey perceived no difi 
firom the former m^n , except , thut at tii 
was surprised to meet his gaxe &%ed jiit^tlj 
iiiiH ISi^ ^ *°"^® ®f malicious exultation p 
upon his lips ; he knew Aot Why, but this 
haunted him. During the last stage of the 
lid's recovery, Lord Ruthven was appareni 
gaged in watching the tideless waves raised 
cooling breeze , or in marking the prog 
those orbs , circling, like our world , the m 
sun ; — indeed he appeared to wish to arvc 
eyes of all. 

Aubrey's mind, by this shock, was much 
ened , and that elasticity of spirit which ka 
8o distinguished him , now seemed to hare f 
ever. — He was now as much a lover of » 
and silence as Lord Ruthven ; but much 
wished for solitude , his mind could not fin 
the neighbourhood of Athens ; if he sou 
amidst the ruins he had formerly freqw 
lanthe's form stood by his side — if he sougl 
the woods, her light step would appear wan 
amidst the underwood , in quest of the i 
violet; then, suddenly turning rou«d, would 
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throat, with a meek smile upon her lips. He deter- 
mined to fly scenes, every feature of which created 
inch bitter associations in his mind. He proposed 
to Lord Ruthven , to whom he held himself bound 
hj the tender care he had taken of him during 
Us illness, that they should visit those parts of 
Greece neither had yet seen. Tliey travelled in 
every direction , and sought every spot to which a 
recollection coald l>e attached ; but though they 
thu» hastened from place to place, yet they seemed 
not to heed what they gazed upon. — They heard 
much of robbers , but they gradually began to 
slight these reports , which they imagined were 
taly the invention of individuals , Whose interest 
k WAS to excite the generosity of those whom they 
defended from pretended dangers. Tn consequence 
of thus neglecting the advice of the inhabitants , 
on one occasion they travelled with only a few 
guards , more to serve as guides than ds a defence ; 
-<— Upon entering , however , a narrow defile , at 
the bottom of which was the bed of a torrent , 
with large masses of rock brought down from the 
tleiglibonriug precipices, they had reason to repent 
Iheir negligence ; — for, scarcely were the whole of 
the party engaged in tiie narrow pass, when they 
were startled by the whistling of bullets close to 
their heads ^ and by the echoed report of several 
guns. Tn an instant their guards had left them , 
and placing themselves behind rocks had began 
to fire in the direction whence the report came. 
Lord RntUven'%nd Aubrey, imitating their exam- 
ple , retired for a moment behind a sheltering 
turn of the defik ; but ashamed of being ihus 
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detained by a foe , wbo with insulting shouts bade 
them advance, and being exposed to unresisting 
slaughter, if any of the robbers should climb above 
and take them in the rear , they determined at 
once to rush forward in search of the enemy. — 
Hardly had they lost the shelter of the rock, when 
Lord Ruthven received a shot in the shoulder that 
brought him to the ground. — Aubrey hastened to 
his assistance , and no longer heeding the contest 
or his own peril , was soon surprised by seeing the 
robbers' faces around him ; his guards having , 
upon Lord Huthven's being wounded, immediately 
thrown up their arms and surrendered. 

By promises of great reward , Aubrey soon in- 
duced them to convey his wounded friend to a 
neighbouring cabin , and having agreed upon a 
ransom , he was no more disturbed by their pre- 
sence , they being content merely to guard the 
entrance till tlieir comrade should return with the 
promised sum , for Avhich he had an order. — Lord 
Buthven's strength rapidly decreased j iq. two days 
mortification ensued , and death seemed advancing 
with hasty steps. — His conduct and appearance 
had not changed : he seemed as unconscious of 
pain as he had been of the objects about him; but 
towards the close of the last evening his mind 
became apparently uneasy, and his eye often fixed 
upon Aubrey, who was induced to offer his assist- 
ance v^^ith more than usual earnestness— "Assist 
me ! you may save me — you may do more than 
that — I mean not my life , I heed the death of my 
existence as little as that of the p^ing day ; but 
you may save my honour, your friend's honour. " 
— *' How ? tell me how ; I would do any thing , '■ 
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replied Aubrey. — *^ I need but little — my life ebbs 
apace — I cannot explain the whole — but if you 
.would conceal all you know of me, my honour 
were free from stain in the world's mouth — and if 
my death were unknown for some tim^ in England 
—I — I— but life. " — ^' It shall not be known."— 
-" Swear ! " cried the dying man , raising himself 
with exultant violence , " Swear by all your soul 
reveres , hy all your nature fears, swear that for a 
year and a day you will not impart your knowledge 
of my crimes or death to any living being , in any 
way, whatever may happen , or whatever you may 
see.** His eyes seemed bursting from their sockets: 
" I swear! " said Aubrey. Lord Ruthven sunk laugh* 
ing upon his pillow, and breathed no more. 
'■. Aubrey retired to rest, but did not sleep; the 
many circumstances attending his acquaintance 
with this man rose upon his mind ; and he knew 
not why, when he remembered his oath a cold 
'shivering came over him , as if from the presenti- 
ment of something horrible awaiting him. Rising 
early in the morning , he was about to enter the 
hovel in which he had left the corpse , when a 
robber met him , and informed him that it was no 
longer there , having been conveyed by himself 
and comrades , upon his retiring , to the pinnacle 
of a neighbouring mount , according to a pro- 
mise they had given his lordship , that it should 
be exposed to the first cold ray of the moon that 
rose after his death. Aubrey was astonished , and 
taking several of the men , determined to go and 
bury it upon the spot where it lay. But , when 
he had mounted to the summit he found no trace 
of either the corpse or the clothes , though the 

10 * 
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robbers swore they pointed out the identical rock 
on which they had laid the body. For a time 
bis mind was bewildered in conjecture^ but be at 
last returned , convinced that they had buried the 
corpse for the sake of the clothes. 

Weary of a country in which he had met with 
such terrible misfortunes , and in which all ap- 
parently conspired to heighten that superstitions 
melancholy that had seized upon his mind , be 
resolved to leave it , and soon arrived at Smyrna. 
While waiting for a vessel to" convey him to 
Otranto , or to Naples , he occupied himself in ar- 
ranging those effects he had with him belonging 
to Lord Ruthven. Amongst other things there 
was a case containing several weapons of of^ 
fence , more or less adapted to ensure the death 
of the victim. There were several daggers and 
ataghans. Whilst turning them over, and etat^ 
mining the curious forms, what was his surprise 
at finding a sheath apparently ornamented in the 
same style as the dagger discovered in the htai 
hut — he shuddered — hastening to gain further 
proof , he found tlie weapon , and his horror maj . 
be imagined when he discovered that it fitted^ 
though peculiarly shaped , the sheath he hdd in 
his hand. His eyes seemed to need no further 
certainty-- -they seemed gazing to be bound to the 
dagger ; yet still he wished to disbelieve ; but the 
particular form , the same varying tints upon Ae 
haft and sheath were alike in q^endour on both , 
and left no room for doubt i there were also drops 
of blood on each. 

He left Smyrna, and on his way home, at Rome» 
his first in<[uiries were concerning the lady he had 
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tttempted to snatch from Lord Kuthven's sedac- 
tive arts. Her parents were in distress , their for- 
tune rained , and she had not been heard of since 
the departure of his lordship. Aubrey's mind be- 
canse almost broken under so many repeated 
iMnrors ; fae was afraid that this ]a<Iy had fallen 
a tictim to the destroyer of Tan the. He became 
moT<Ae and silent , and his only occupation con- 
sisted in urging the speed of the postilions , as if 
he Were going to save the life of some one he held 
dear. He arrived at Calais ; a breeze which seem- 
ed obedient to his will , soon wafted him to the 
English shores ; and he hastened to the mansion 
of his fathers , and there, for a moment , appeared 
to lose , in the embraces and caresses of his sister y 
all memory of the past. If she before , by her 
iflifantile caresses , had gained his affection , now 
that the woman began to appear , she was still 
Xtore attaching as a companion. 

Miss Aubrey had not that winning grace which 
gains the gaze and applause of the drawing-room 
assemblies. There was none of that light bril- 
liancy which only exists in the heated atmosphere 
of a crowded apartment. Her blue eye was never 
lit np by the levity of the mind beneath. There 
was a melancholv c^arm about it which did not 
seem to arise from misfortune , but from some 
feeling within , that appeared to indicate a soul 
conscious of a brighter realm. Her ^tep was not 
that light footing, which strays where'er a butter- 
fly or a colour may attract — it was sedate and 
pensive. When alone , her face was never bxight- 
e:ied by the smile of joy ; but when her brother 
breathed to her his affection y and would in her 
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presence forget those griefs she knew destroyed 
his rest, who would have exchanged her smile for 
that of the voluptuary ? It seemed as if those eyes, 
— that face were then playing in the light of their 
own native sphere. She was yet only eighteen j 
and had not been presented to the world ; it having 
been thought by her guardians more fit that her 
presentation should be delayed until her brother's 
return froni the continent , when he might be her 
protector. It was now, therefore, resolved that the 
next drawing-room , which was fast approaching , 
should be the epoch of her entry into the "busy 
scene. " Aubrey would rather have remained in 
the mansion of his fathers , and fed upon the me- 
lancholy which overpowered him. He could not 
feel interest about the frivolities of fashionable 
strangers , when his mind had been so torn by the 
events he had witnessed ; but he determined to 
sacrifice his own comfort to the protection of his 
sister. They soon arrived in town , and prepared 
for the next day, which had been announced as a 
drawing-room. 

The crowd was excessive — a drawing-room had 
not been held for a long time , and all who were 
anxious to bask in the smile of royalty, hastened 
thither. Aubrey was there with his sister. While 
he was standing in a corner by himself, heedless 
of all around him , engaged in the remembrance 
that the first time he had seen Lord Ruthven was 
in that very place — he felt himself suddenly seized 
by the arm , and a voice he recognized too well y 
sounded in his ear — "Remember your oath." 
He had hardly courage to turn , fearful of seeing 
a spectre that would blast him , when he per- 
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ceived f at a little distance , the same figure , which 
had attracted his notice on this spot upon his first 
entry into society. He gazed till his limbs almost 
refusing to bear their weight , he was obliged to 
take the arm of a friend , and forcing a passage 
through the crowd , he threw himself into his 
carnage , and was driven home. He paced the 
room with hurried steps, and fixed his hands upon 
his head j as if he were afraid his thoughts were 
bursting from his brain. Lord Ruthven again be- 
fore him — circumstances started up in dreadful 
array — the dagger — his oath. — He roused him- 
self,- he could not believe it possible — the dead, rise 
again ! — He thought his imagination had conjured 
up the image his mind was resting upon. It was 
impossible that it could be real — he determined , 
therefore , to go again into society ; for though he 
attempted to ask concerning Lord Huthven , the 
name hung upon his lips , and he could not suc- 
ceed in gaining information. He went a few ni^ts 
after with his sister to the assembly of a near 
relation. Leaving her under the protection of a 
matron , he retired into a recess , and there gave 
himself up to his. own devouring thoughts. Per- 
ceiving, at Jast, that many were leaving, he roused 
himself, and entering another room, found his 
sister surrounded by several , apparently in earnest 
conversation ; he attempted to pass and get near 
her , when one , whom he requested to move , 
turned round , and revealed to him those features 
he most abhorred. He sprung forward, seized hi& 
sister's arm , and , with hurried step , forced her 
towards the street : at the door he found him- 
self impeded by the crowds of servants who were 
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waiting for their lords ; and while he was engaged 
in passing them, he again heard that Yoice whisper 
dose to him — " Rememher ytfur oath I " — He did 
not dare to turn , bnt, hurrying his sister , soon 
reached home. 

Anbrej became almost distracted. If, before, his 
mind had been absorbed by one subject , how 
much more completely was it engrossed , now that 
the certainty of the monster's living again pressed 
upon his tlioughts. He sister's att^tioiia were 
now unheeded , and it was in rain that she in- 
treated him to explain to her what had caused 
his abrupt conduct. He only uttered a few words, 
and those terrified her. The more he thought , 
the more he was bewildered. His oath startled 
him ; — was he then to allow this monster to roam , 
bearing ruin upon his breath , amidst aU he held 
dear^ and not a^'crt its progress ? His very sister 
might have been touched by him. But even if 
hettn ere to break his oath , and disclose his sus- 
picions , who would believe him ? He thought of 
employing his own hand to free the world from 
such a wretch ; but death , he rememb^ed , had 
been already moeked. For days he remained in 
this state , shut up in his room ; he saw no one , 
and eat only when his sister came , who , with 
eves streaming with tears , besovight him , fbr her 
sake , to support nature. At last , no longer capa^ 
ble of bearing stillness and solitude, he left his 
house , roamed from street to street , anxious to fly 
that image which haunted him. His dress became 
neglected , and he wandered , as often exposed to 
the noon-day sun as to the midnight damps. He 
was no longer to be recognized ; at first he re- 
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tanked with the evening to the house; but at 
last he kid him down to rest wherever fatigue 
overtook him. His sister, anxious for his safety, 
employed people to follow him ; but they were 
soon distanced by him who fled from a pursuer 
swifter than any — from thought. His conduct , 
however , suddenly changed. Struck with the 
idea that he left by his absence the whole of his 
friends with a fiend amongst them, of whose pre- 
tence Ibey were unconscious , he determined to 
enter again into society, and watch him closely, 
anxious to forewarn, in spite of his oath, all whom 
Lord Rulhven approached with intimacy. But 
when he entered into a room , his haggard and 
suspicions looks were so striking , his inward shud* 
derings so visible , that his sister was at last obliged 
to beg of him to abstain from seeking , for her $ake» 
a society which affected him so strongly. When ^ 
however , remonstrance proved unavailing , the 
guardians thought proper to interpose, and, fear* 
ing that his mind was becoming alienated , they 
thought it high time to resume again that trust 
which had been before imposed upon them by 
Aubrey^s parents. 

Desirous of saving him from the^injurtes and 
saflerings he daily encountered in his wanderings ,. 
and of preventiug him from exposing to the gene* 
ral eye those marks of what they considered folly, 
they engaged a physician to reside in the house , 
and take constant care of him. He hardly ap- 
peared to notice it , so completely was his mind 
absorbed by one terrible subject. His incoherence 
became at last so great, that he was conirned to 
his chamber. There he would often lie for days „ 
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iDcapable of being roused. He had become ema- 
ciated , his eyes had attained a glassy lustre ;-^- 
the only sign of affection and recollection remain-* 
ing displayed itself upon the entry of his sister : 
then he would sometimes start , and , seizing her 
hands , with looks that severely afflicted her , he 
would desire her not to touch him. *' Oh ! do 
not touch him — if your love for me is aught , 
do not go near him ! " When , however , she in- 
quired to whom he referred , his only answer was 
— '* True ! true ! " and again he sank into a state , 
whence not even she could rouse him. This lasted 
many months : gradually, however , as the year 
was passing , his incoherences became less fre- 
quent , and his mind threw off a portion of its 
gloom , whilst his guardians obsened , that several 
times in the day he would count upon his fingers 
a definite number, and then smile. 

The time had nearly elapsed , when , upon the 
last day of the year, one of his guardians entering 
his room , began to converse with his physician 
upon the melancholy circumstance of Aubrey's 
being in' so awful a situation when his sister was 
going next day to be married. Instantly Aubrey's 
attention was attracted ; he asked anxiously to 
whom. Glad of this mark of returning intellect, 
of which they feared he had been deprived , they 
mentioned the name of the earl of Marsden. 
Thinking this was a young earl whom he had 
met with in society, Aubrey seemed pleased , 
and astonished them still more by his expressing 
his intention to be present at the nuptials , and 
desiring to see his sister. They answered not, 
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but in a few minutes bis sister was witb bim. 
He was apparently again capable of being afiected 
hy the influence of ber lovely smile ; for be 
pressed ber to bis breast , and kissed ber cbeek , 
wet witb tears , flowing at tbe tbougbt of ber 
brotber's being once more alive to tbe feelings of 
affection. He began to speak witb all bis wonted 
warmtb , and to congratulate ber upon ber mar* 
riage witb a person so distinguisbed for rank and 
every accomplisbment : wben be suddenly per- 
ceived a locket upon ber breast ; opening it , wbat 
was bis surprise at bebolding tbe features of tbe 
monster wbo bad so long influenced bis life. He 
seized tbe portrait in a paroxysm of rage, and 
trampled it under foot. Upon ber asking bim 
wby be tbus destroyed tbe resemblance of ber 
future busband , be looked as if be did not under'- 
stand ber — tben seizing ber bands , and gazing on 
ber witb a frantic expression of countenance , be 
bade ber swear tbat sbe would never wed tbis 
monster,- for be— But be could not advance— it 
seemed as if tbat voice again ba4e bim remember 
bis oatb — be turned suddenly round , tbinking 
Lord Rutbven was near bim , but saw no one. 
In tbe meantime tbe guardians and pbysician , 
wbo bad beard tbe wbole , and tbougbt tbis was 
but a return of bis disorder, entered , and forcing 
bim from Miss Aubrey, desired ber to leave bim. 
He fell upon bis knees to tbem , be implored , be 
begged of tbem to delay but for one day. Tbey, 
attributing tbis to tbe insanity tbey imagined bad. 
taken possession of bis mind, endeavoured to pacify 
bim , and retired. 

Lord Rutbven bad called tbe morning after tbe 
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drawiag-room , aiid had been refiised with et!«rf 
one else. Wkeu he heard of Aubrej^s ill health , 
he readily understood himself to be the cause 
of it : bat when he learned that he was deemed 
in»ane , his exultation and pleasure could kafdljr 
be concealed from those among whom he had 
gained this information. He l^iastened to the house 
of his former companion , and , by constant atten- 
dance , and the pretence of great aflection for 
the brother , and interest in his fete , he gra« 
dually won the ear of Miss Aubrey. Who could 
resist his power ? His tongue had dangers .and toiJs 
to recount— could speak of himself as of an indi* 
vidual having no sympathy with any being on 
the crowded earth , save with her to whom he 
addressed himself ; -— could tell how , since he 
tuew her , his existence had begun to seem wor- 
thy of preservation , if it were merely that he 
might listen to her soothing accents ;— in fine f 
he knew so well how to use the serpent's art > 
or such was the will of fate , that he gained her 
affections. The title of the elder branch fidling 
at length to him , he obtained an important em^ 
bassy, which served as an excuse fbr hastening 
the marriage , ( in spite of her brother^s deranged 
state ), which was to take place the very day be^ 
fore his departure for the continent. 

Aubrey, when he was left by the physician and 
his guardian , attempted to bribe the servants , 
but in vain. He asked for pen and paper ; it was 
given him ; he wrote a letter fo his lister , con- 
juring her^ as she valued her own happiness , her 
ownjionour, and the honour of those now in the 
grave , who once held her in dieir arms as their 
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•iiope And the hope of their house , to delay hut 
for a few hours that marriage , on which he de- 
nounced the most heavy curses. The senrants 
pronoised they would deliver it ; but giving it 
to the physician , he thought it better not to 
harass any more the mind of Miss Aubrey hy^ 
what he considered , the ravings of a maniac 
NJght passed on without rest to the busy inmates of 
the house ; and Aubrey heard , with a horror that 
may more easily be conceived than described , the 
notes of busy preparation. Morning came , and 
the sound of carriages broke upon his ear. Aubrey 
grew almost frantic. The curiosity of the ser- 
vants at last overcame their vigilance , they gra- 
dually stole away, leaving him in the custody 
of an helpless old woman. He seized the oppor- 
tunity, with one bound was out of the room j 
and in a moment found himself in the apartment 
where all were nearly assembled. Lord Ruthven 
was the first to perceive him : he immediately ap- 
proached , and , taking his arm by force , hurried 
him from the room , speechless with rage. When 
on the staircase , Lord Ruthven whispered in his 
ear — " Remember your oath, and know, if not my 
bride to day, your sister is dishonoured. Women 
are frail ! " So saying , he pushed him towards his 
attendants , who , roused by the old woman , had 
come in search of him. Aubrey could no longer 
support himself ; his rage , not finding vent , had 
broten a blood-vessel, and he was conveyed to bed. 
This was not mentioned to his sister, who was not 
present when he entered, as the physician was afraid 
of agitating her. The marriage was solemnized , 
and the bride and bridegroom left London. 
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Aubrey's weakness increased ; the effusion of 
blood produced symptoms of the near approach 
of death. He desired his sister's guardians might 
be called, and when the midnight hour had struck, 
he related composedly what the reader has per- 
used — he died immediately after. 

The guardians hastened to protect Miss Aubrey ; 
but when they arrived , it was too late. Lord 
Ruthven had disappeared , and Aubrey's sister bad 
glutted the thirst of a Vabipyre ! 
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June 17, 1816. 

Iw the year 17 — , having for some time deter- 
mined on a journey through countries not hitherto 
j&uch frequented by travellers, I set oht, accom- 
panied by a friend , whom I shall designate by the 
name of Augustus Darvell. He v^ras a few years 
my elder, and a man of considerable fortune and 
ancient family — advantages which an extensive 
capacity prevented him alike from undervaluing 
or overrating. Some peculiar circumstances in his 
private history had rendered him to me an ob- 
ject of attention , of interest , and even of regard , 
which neither the reserve of his manners , nor 
. occasional indications of an inquietude , at times 
nearly approaching to alienation of mind, could 
extinguish. 

I was yet young in hfe , which I had begun 
early ; but my intimacy with him was of a recent 
date : we had been educated at the same schools 
and university ; but his progress through these had 
preceded mine , and he had been deeply initiated 
into what is called the world , while I was yet in 
my noviciate. While thus engaged , I had heard 
much both of his past and present life ; and al- 
though in these accounts there were many and 
irreconcileable contradictions , I could still gather 
from the whole that he was a being of no conunon 
order, and one who, whatever pains he might taka 
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to avoid remark , would still be remarkable. I had 
cultivated his acquaintance subsequently, and en- 
deavoured to obtain his friendship , but this last 
appeared to be unattainable ; whatever aflections 
he might have possessed seemeil now, some to have 
been extinguished, and otliers to be concentred : that 
his feelings were acute , I had sufl&cient opportunW 
ties of observing ; for, although he could contfoul , 
he could not altogether disguise them : still he had 
a power of giving to one passion the appearance of 
another, in such a manner that it was difficult to 
define the nature of what was working withio 
him ; and the expressions of his features would 
vary so rapidly though slightly, that it was use- 
less to trace them to their sources. It was evident 
that he was a prey to some cureless disquiet ; but 
whether it arose from ambition , love , remorse , 
*rief , from one or all of these , or merely from 
a morbid temperament aking to disease, 1 couM 
not discover : there were circumstances alledged , 
which might have justified the application to 
each of these causes ; but , as I have before said , 
these were so contradictory and contradicted 
that none could be fixfid upon with accuracy. 
Where there is mystery , it is generally supposed 
that there must also be evil : I know not how this 
may be , but in him there certainly was the one , . 
though I could not ascertain the extent of th« 
other — and felt loth , as far as regarded himself, 
to believe in its existence. My advances were re- 
ceived with sufficient coldness ; but I was young y 
and not easily discouraged, and at leng^ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining , to a certain degree , that 
common -place intercourse and moderate confi- 
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demce of coiiimou aud every day coocems , created 
aod cemented by similarity of pursuit and fre- 
quency of meeting , which is called intimacy or 
friendship , according to the ideas of him who uses 
tho&e words to express them. 

Danell had already travelled extensively ; jind 
to him 1 had apphed for information witli regard to 
the conduct of iny intended journey. It "N-i as my 
secret wish that he might be prevailed on to ac- 
company me : it was also a probable hope , found- 
ed upon the shadowy restlessness which I had ob- 
cerred in him, and to which the animation which 
he appeared to feel on such subjects, and his ap- 
parent indiflTercnce to all by which he was more 
im/nediately surrounded , gave fresh strength. This 
wish I first hinted, and then expressed : his answer, 
though I had partly expected it, gave me all the 
pleasure of surprise — he consented ; and , after 
the requisite arrangements , we commenced our 
voyages. After journeying through various coun- 
tries of the south of Europe , our attention was 
turned towards the East , according to our original 
destination ; and it was in my progress through 
those regions that the incident occurred upon which 
will turn what I may have to relate. 

The constitution of Darvell , which mu&t from 
his appearance have been in early life more than 
usually robujU , had been for some time gradually 
giving way , without the intervention of any ap- 
parent disease : he had neither cough nor hectic , 
yet he became daily uiore enfeebled : his habits 
were temperate , and he neither declined nor com- 
plained of fatigue, yet he was evidently wasting 
away : he became more and more silent and 
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sleepless , and at length so seriously altered , tha 
my afarm grew proportionate to what I conceiyec 
to he his danger. 

We had determined , on our arrival at Smyrna , 
on an excursion to the ruins of Ephesus and 
Sardis , from which I endeavoured to dissuade 
him in his present state of indisposition — hut in 
vain : there appeared to he an oppression on his 
mind , and a solemnity in his manner , which ill 
corresponded with his eagerness to proceed on 
vvhat I regarded as a mere party of pleasure 
.ittle suited to a valetudinarian ; hut I opposed 
liim no longer — and in a few days we set off to- 
gether , accompanied only hy a serrugee and a sin- 
t^le janizary. 

We had passed halfway towards the remains 
»f Ephesus , leaving behind us the more fertile 
nvirons of Smyrna, and were entering upon that 
^vild and tenantless track through the marshes 
and defiles which lead to the few huts yet linger- 
hig over the broken columns of Diana — the ronf- 
' ss walls of expelled Christianity, and the still 
3 ore recent hut complete desolation of abandoned 
? osques — when the sudden and rapid illness of 
my companion obliged us to halt at a Turkish 
cemetery, the turban ed tombstones of which were 
the sole indication that human life had ever been 
a sojourner in this wilderness. The only caravan- 
sera we had seen Was left some hours behind us • 
not a vestige of a town or even cottage was withir 
sight or hope , and this « city of the dead • ap- 
peared to be the sole refuge for my unfortunate 
friend , who. seemed on the verge of becoming th< 
last of its inhabitants. 



In this situation , I looked round for a plact 
where he might most conveniently repose :■— con- 
trary to the usual aspect of M^diometan hurial- 
grounds, the cypresses were in this few in number, 
and these thinly scattered over its extent : the 
tombstones were mostly fallen , and worn with 
age : — upon one of the most considerable of these , 
and beneath one of the most spreading trees , 
Danrell supported himself, in a half - reclining 
posture , with great difficulty. He asked for water. 
I had som^ doubts of our being able to find any , 
and prepared to go in search of it with hesitating 
despondency — but he desired me to remain'; and 
turning to Suleiman , our janizary, who stood by 
us smoking with great tranquillity, he said , « Su- 
leiman , verbana su , » ( i. e. bring some water ) ,* 
and went on describing the spot where it was to 
be found with great minuteness , at a small well 
for camels , a few hundred yards to the right : the 
janizary obeyed. I said to Darvell , « How did you 
« know this ? » He replied , a — From our situa— 
« tion ; ydu must perceive that this place was once 
« inhabited , and could not have been so without 
« springs : I have also been here before. » 

tt You have been here before ! — How came you 
tt never to mention this to me ? and what could 
« you be doing in a place where no one would 
«t remain a moment longer than they could help 
« it ? » 

To this question I received no answer. In the 
mean time Suleiman returned with the water, 
leaving the serrugee and the horses at the foun- 
tain. The quenching of his thirst had the appear- 
ance of reviving ^biia for a moment ; and I con* 
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ceived hopes of his being able to proceed , or at 
least to return , and I urged the attempt. He was 
silent — and appeared to be collecting his spirite 
for an effort to speak. He began ^ 

« This is the end of my journey, and of my life. 
u — I came here to die : but I have a request to 
« make, a command — for such my last words 
ct must be. — You will observe it ? » 

tt Most certainly;- but have better hopes. >» 

« I have no hopes , nor wishes, but this— con- 
u ceal my death from every human being. » 

« I hope there will be no occasion ; that y«ft 
« will recover, and » 

« Peace ! — it must be so : promise this. » 

« I do. » 

tt Swear it, by all that >» He here dictated 

an oath of great solemnity. 

a There is no occasion for this — I will observe 
a your request ; and to doubt me is — — » 

tt It cannot be helped , — you must swear. » 

I took the oath : it appeared to relieve him. He 
removed a seal ring from his finger, on which were 
some Arabic characters , and presented it to me. 
He proceeded — 

tt On the ninth day of the month , at noon pre- 
« cisely (what month you please, but this must be 
« the day) , you must fling this ring into the salt 
« springs which run into the Bay of Eleusis : the 
u day after , at the same hour , you must repair 
« to the ruins of the temple of Ceres , and wail 
« one hour. >» 

« Why ? » ' 

u You will see. w 

« The ninth day of the month , you say ? » 



« The ninth. » 

As I observed that the present was the ninth 
day of the month , his countenance changed , and 
lie paused. As he sate , evidently becoming more 
feeble , a stork, with a snake in her beak, perched 
upon a tombstone near us ; and , without devour— 
ing her prey, appeared to be stedfastly regarding 
us. I know not what impelled me to drive it 
away, but the attempt was useless ; she made a 
few circles in the air, and returned exactly to the 
same spot. Darvell poiuted to it , and smiled : he 
spoke — I know not whether to himself or to mie — 
but the words were only, « Tis well ! >r 

a What is well ? what do you mean ? » 

« No matter : you must bury me here this even- 
ing, and exactly were that bird is now perched. 
Tou know the rest of my injunctions. » 

He then proceeded to give me several directions 
as to the manner in which his death might be best 
concealed. After these were finished , he exclaim- 
ed , <i You perceive that bird ^ » ' 

« Certainly. >» 

tt And the serpent writhing in her beak? w 

« Doubtless : there is nothing uncommon in it ; 
« it is her natural prey. But it is odd that she does 
« not devour it. »» 

He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, 
« It is not yet time ! » As he spoke , the stork flew 
away. My eyes followed it for a moment , it could 
hardly be longer than ten might be counted. I 
felt Darvell's weight , as it were , increase upon 
my shoulder, and , turning to look upon his face , 
perceived that he was dead ! 

I was shocked with the sudden certainty which' 
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could not be mistaken— his conntenance in a few 
minutes became nearly black. I should have attri- | 
buted so rapid a change to poison , had I not been ' 
aware that he had no opportunity of receiving it ] 
unperceived. The day was declining , the body wai '•■ 
rajMdly altering, and nothing remained but to ., 
fulfil his request. With the aid of Suleiman's ata- ^ 
ghan and my own sabre , we scooped a shallow 
grave upon the spot which Darvell had indicated : 
the earth easily gave way, having already received 
some Mahometan tenant. We dug as deeply as the 
time permitted us, and throwing the dry earth 
upon all that remained of the singular being so 
lately departed , we cut a few sods of greener turf 
from the less withered soil around us , and laid 
them tlpon his sepulchre. 

Between astonishment and grief, I was tearless. 
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PREFACE. 



1 HE following scenes are entitled ** a Mystery," in 
conformity with the ancient title annexed to dra- 
mas upon similar subjects, which were styled 
" Mysteries, or Moralities." The author has by 
no means taken the same liberties with his subject 
which were common formerly, as may be seen by 
any reader curious enough to refer to those very 
profane productions, whether in English, French, 
Italian, or Spanish. The author has endeavoured 
to preserve the language adapted to his characters ; 
and where it is (and this is but rarely) taken from 
actual Scripture^ he has made as little alteration ^ 
even of words, 2is the rhythm would permit. The 
reader will recollect that the book of Genesis does 
not state that Eve was tempted by a demon, but 
by <' the Serpent ;" and that only because he was 
'^ the most subtil of all the beasts of the field.'' 
Whatever interpretation the Rabbins and the 
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Fathers may have put upon this, I must take the 
words as I find them, and reply with Bishop 
Watson upon similar occasions, when the Fathers 
were quoted to him, as Moderator in the Schools 
of Cambridge, '^ Behold the Book ! " — holding up 
the Scripture. It is to be recollected that my 
present subject has nothing to do with the New 
Testamentf to which no reference can be here 
made without anachronism. With the poems 
upon similar topics I have not been recently fa- 
miliar. Since I was twenty, I have never read 
Milton ; but I had read him so frequently before, 
that this may make little difference. Gesner's 
" Death of Abel" I have never read since I was 
eight years of age, at Aberdeen. The general 
impression of my recollection is delight; but of 
the contents I remember only that Gain's wife 
was called Mahala, and Abel's Thirza. — In the 
following pages I have called them '^ Adah" and 
** Zillah," the earliest female names which occur 
in Genesis ; they were those of Lamech's wives : 
those of Gain and Abel are not called by their 
names. Whether, then, a coincidence of subject 
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may have caused the same in expression, I know 
nothing, and care as little. 

The reader will please to bear in mind (what 
few choose to recollect) that there is no allusion 
to a future state in any of the books of Moses, 
nor indeed in the Old Testament. For a reason 
for this extraordinary omission he may consult 
« Warburton's Divine Legation ; " whether 
satisfactory or not, no better has yet been' 
assigned. I have therefore supposed it new to 
Gain, without, I hope, any perversion of Holy Writ. 

With regard to the language of Lucifer, it 
was difficult for me to make him talk like a 
Clergyman upon the same subjects ; but I have - 
done what I could to restrain him within the 
bounds of spiritual politeness. 

l£ he disclaims having tempted Eve in the 
shape of the Serpent, it is only because the 
book of Genesis hais not the most distant allusion 
to any thing of the kind, but merely to the 
Serpent in his serpentine capacity. 

Note. — The reader will perceive that the au- 
thor has partly adopted in this poem the notion 
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of Cuvier, that the iftorld had been destroyed se- 
veral times before the creation of man. This spe> 
eolation, derived from the different strata and the 
bones of enormous and unknown animals found 
in them, is not contrary to the Mosaic account, 
but rather confilvis it ; as no human bones have 
yet befen discovered in those strata, althou^ 
those of many kMWn animals are found' near 
the remains of the unknown. The assertion of 
Lucifer, that the pre-^Mbimite world was also 
peopled by i^tibtial beings much more intelligent 
than mah, and pro^ttionably powerful to the 

mamitioth^ eV6, etc. is, of course, a poetical fiction 

to help hith to ifi^e out his iSase, 

I Oi^t to add, that there is a ^^ Tramelo- 

gedie" of Alfieri, catted *' Abel.*'— I have never 

read that lior any other of the posthumous works 

of the writeir, except his Life. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

7%e Land without Paradise, — Time, Sunrise. 

Adam, Eye, Cain, Abel, Adah, Zillah, offering a 

Sacrifice. 

ADAM. 

• 

God, the Eternal ! Infinite! All -Wise!— 
Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word — all hail ! 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail ! 

EVE. 

God ! who didst name the day, and separate 
Morning from night, till then divided never — 
Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thy work the firmament — all hail ! 
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ABEL. 

God ! who didst call the elements into 
Earths-ocean — air-«>ai)d fire, and with the day 
And night, and worlds which these illuminate 
Or shadow, madest bein|^ to enjoy them. 
And love both them and thee — all hail.! all hail I 

A»Aff. 

God, the Eternal I Parent of all things ! 

Who didst create these best and beauteous beings. 

To be beloved, more then att,> save thee— - 

Let me love thee and them : — All hail ! all hail I 

Oh, God! who loving, making, blessing all. 
Yet didst permit the serpent to creep in, 
And.drive my latber forth' ffom Paradise, 
Keep us from furthev ev^ii : — Had, ! aU hail ! 

ADAM. 

Son Gain, my first-bonl, w^el^fbte attt thou sifent ? 

GAIN. 

Why should I speak ! 

ADAM. 

To pray. 
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CAIN. 

H&ve ye not pray 'd ? 

ADAM. 

We have, most fieryehtly. 

CAH^. 
And loudly: I 
Have heard you. 

ADAM. 

So wilt God, I trust. 

ABfiL. 

Amen! 

ADAM. 

But thou, my eldest-bom, art silent still. 

GAIN. 

'Tis better I should be so. 

ADAM. 

Wherefore so? 

CAIN. 

I have nought to ask. 

ADAM. 

Nor aught to thank for? 

CAIN. 

No. 
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ADAM. 

Dost thou not live ? 

GAiir. 
Must I not die I 

EVE. 

Alas! 
The fruit of our forbidden tree begins 
To foU. 

ADAM. 

And we must gather it again. 
.Oh, God ! why didst thou plant the tree of know*^ 
ledge ? 

CAIN. 

And wherefore pluck'd ye not the tree of life ? 
Te might have then defied him. 

ADAM. 

Oh ! my son, 
Blaspheme not : these are serpents' words. 

CAIN. 

Why not ? 
The snake spoke truth: it was the tree of knowledge . 
It was the tree of life : — knowledge is good, 
And life is good; and how can both be evil? 
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EVE. 

My boy ! thou speakest as I spoke in sin, 
Before thy birth : let me not see renew'd 
My misery in thine. I haye repented. 
Let me not see my ojSspring fall into 
Hie snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e'en in Paradise destroyed his parents. 
Content thee with what is. Had we been so, 
Thou now hadst been contented. — Oh, my son ! 

ADAM. 

Our orisons completed, let us hence, 
Each to his task of toil — not heavy, though 
Needful : the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labour. 

EVE. 

Gain, my son. 
Behold thy father cheerful and resigned, 
And do as he doth. 

[Exit Adam and Eve. 

ZILLAH. 

Wilt thou not, my brother ? 

ABEL. 

Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy brow, 
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Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
The Etern^d anger ? 

A0AH. 

My beloved Gain, 
Wilt thou frown ev^ on met 

CAor. 

No, Adaih I no ; 
I fain would be alone a little while. 
Abel, Vm sick at heart ; but it will ftm : 
Precede me, brother — ^I will follow shortly. 
And you, too, sisters, tarry not behind ; 
Your gentleness must not be harshly met : 
m follow you anon. 

ADAH. 

If not, I wiU 
Return to seek you here. 

ABEL. 

The peace of God 
Be on your spirit, brother I 

[Exit Abel, Zillah, and Adah. 
CAnr (solus.) 

And this is 
Life ! — Toil ! and wherefore should I toil?— because 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
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What had / done in this ? — I was unborn, 
I sought not to be botn ; nor loye the state 
To which that birth has brought me. YH^ did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, 
Yielding, why suffer ? What was there in this ? 
The tree was planted, and why not for hitn? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew. 
The fairest in thie centre? They have but 
One answer to all questions, " 'twas his will, 
And he is good." How know 1 that? Because 
He is all-powerful must all-good, too, follow ? . 
I judge but by the fruits — and they are bitter — 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here ? — A shape like to the angels. 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 
Of spiritual essence : why do I quake? 
Why should I fear him more than other spirits. 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft. 
In twilight's hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance. 
Ere the night closes o'er the inhibited walls 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
The cherubim-defended battlements? 
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If I shrink not from these, the firenarm'd angels, 

Why should I quail from him who now approaches ? 

Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 

Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 

As he hath been, and might be : sorrow seems 

Half of his immortality. And is it 

So ? and can aught grieve save humanity ? 

He Cometh. 

Enter Lucifer. 

LUCIFER. 

Mortal: 

CAIN. 

Spirit, who art thou ? 

LUCIFER. 

Master of spirits. 

CAIN. 

And being so, canst thou 
Leave them, and walk with dust ? 

LUCIFER. 

I know th^ thoughts 
Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 

CAIN. 

Howl 
You know my thoughts ? 
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LUCIFER. 

They are the thoughts of all 
Worthy of thought ; — 'tis your immortal part ? 
Which speaks within you. 

CAIN. 

What immortal part 
This has not been reveal'd : the tree of life 
Was withheld from us by my father's folly, 
While that of knowledge, by my mother's haste. 
Was pluck'd too soon ; and all the fruit is death ! 

LUCIFER. 

They have deceived thee ; thou shalt live. 

CAIN. 

I live, 
fiut live to die : and, living, see no thing 
To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 
A loathsome and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 
And so I live. Would I had never lived! 

LUCIFER. 

Thou livest, and must live for ever : think not 
The earth, which is thine outward covering, is 
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Existence — it will cease, and thou wilt be 
No less than thou art now. 

CAIN. 

No less ! and why 
No more ? 

LUCIFER. 

It may be thou shalt be as we. 

CAW. 

And ye? 

LUCiFER. 

Are everlasting. 

CAIN. 

Are ye happy ? 

LUCIFER. 

We are mighty. 

CAIN. 

Are ye happy ? 

LUCIFER. 

No: art thou? 

CAIN. 

How should I be so? Look on me ! 

LUCIF^. 

Poor clay ! 
And thou pretendest to be wretched I Thou! 
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GAIN. 

I am : — and thou, with all thy might, what art thou? 

LUCIFER. 

One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Would not have made thee what thou art. 

CAIN. 

Ah! 
Thoii look'st ahnost. a god ; and-r- 

LUCIFCR. 

I,am none : 
And haying fail'd to be one,. wQuld be nought 
Save what I am. 9« conquc^r'd ; let him reign ! 

CAIN. 

Who? 

LU€fF£A. 

Thy sire's Maker, and the earth's. 

CAIN. 

Andibeayen's, 
And all that in them is. So I Jbaveh^ard 
His seraphs sing ; ^d so my {athejr ^ith. 

LUCIFER. 

They say— twhat they .ouiist jsing and .»y, on pain 
Of being that which 1 am— (^.thou art-rr- . 
Of spirits and of men. 
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CAinr. 

f 

And what is that? 

LUCIFER. 

Souls who dare use their immortality — 

Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 

His everlasting face, and tell him, that 

His evil is not good ! If he has made, 

As he saith — which 1 know not, nor belieye— 

But, if he made us—- he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal! — nay, he'd hai^e us so, 

That he may torture :~let him ! He is great «- 

But, in his greatness, is no happier than 

We in our conflict ! Goodness would not make 

Evil; and what else hath he made? But let him 

Sit on his yast and solitary throne, 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

Less burthensome to his immense existence 

And unparticipated soUtude ! 

Let him crowd orb on orb : he is alone 

Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant ! 

Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best boon 

He ever granted : but let him reign on, 

And multiply himself in misery ! 

Spirits and inen, at least we synCipathise ; 
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And, sujBTering in concert, make our pangs, 

Innumerable, more endurable, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all — 

With all ! But He ! so wretched in his height, 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 

Create, and re-create 

CAIN. 

Thou speak'st to me of things which long haves wum 

In visions through my thought : I never could 

Reconcile what I saw with what I heard. 

My father and my mother talk to me 

Of serpents, and of fruits and trees : I see 

Tho j'jAtes of what they call their Paradise 

Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim, 

Wliich shut them out, and me : I feel the weight 

Of ibily toil, and constant thought : I look 

ALiouud a world where I seem nothing, with 

Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 

Could master all things : — ^but I thought alone 

This misery was mine. — ^My father is 

Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 

Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 

Of ail eternal curse ; my brother is 

L .watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
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The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 
My sister Zillah sings an earlier hymn 
Than the birds' matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she too understands not 
The mind which overwhelms me : never till 
Now met I aught to sympathise with me. 
'Tis well — I rather would consort with spirits. 

LUCIFER. 

Andliadstthou not been fit by thine own soul 

For such companionship, I would not no;w 

« 

Have stood before thee as I am : a serpei^t 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before. 

CAIN. 

Ah ! didst thou tempt my mother ? 

LUCIFER. 

I tempt none, 
Save with the truth : was not the tree, the tree 
Of knowledge? and w^s i^ot the tree of life 
Still fruitful? Did / bid her pluck them not ? 
Did /plant things prohibited within 
The jreach of beings innocent, and curious 
By their own innocence? I wo\ild have made ye 
Gods ; and even He who tlirust ye forth, so tlim^t ye 
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Because '^ ye should not eat the fruits of life, 

** And become gods as we." Were those his words ? 

CAIN. 

They were, as I have heard from those who heard 

them 
In thunder. 

LUCIFER. 

Then who was the demon ? He 
Who would not let ye live, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge ? 

CAIN. 

Would they hadsnatch'd both 
The fruits, or neither! 

LUCIFER. 

One is yours already, 
Tlie other may be still. 

CAIN. 

How so ? 

LUCIFER. 

By being 
Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind wiU be itseU 
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And centre of tnnouiidiiig tiuiigs^^'tis made 
To sway. 

CAIK. 

But didst thoniSHipt my parestts ? 

LUCIFER. 

I? 

Poor clay I what should I tempt them for, or how? 

CAflr. 
They say tke ■erpHit was a. spirit. 

LDCRIBR. 

Who 
Saith that ? It is not written so on high : 
The proud One wiU not 00 far falsify, 
Though man's vast fears and little vanity 
Would make him cast upon the spiritual nature 
His own lew foiling. The snake was the snake—* 
1^0 more ; and yet not less tbatt those he tdnapted, 
In nature being earth abo-<-*r7iore in wisdonty 
Since he could ovemome them, and foreknew 
The knowledge fatal totfaetr narrow joys. 
Think'st thou Fd Uke the shape of things that die ? 

OUK. 

But the thing had a dbmon ? 
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LITQfflER. 

He but woke one 
la those he spake to with his forky tongue. 
I tell thee that the serptmt was no more 
Than a mere serpent : ask the cherubim 
Who guard the tempting tree. When thousand ages 
Have roU'd o'er your dead ashes, and your seed's. 
The seed of the then world may thus array 
Their earliest fault in £able, and attribute 
To me a shape I scorn, as I scorn all 

That hours to him who made things but to bend 

Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 

But we, who see the truth, must speak it. Thy 

Fond parents listesu'd to a creeping thing. 

And fell. For what ^ould spirits tempt them ? 
What 

Was there to eayy^ in the narrow boimds 

Of Paradise, that ^rits who pervade 

Space— but I speak to thee of what thou know'st 
not, 

With all thy tree of knowledge. 

CAIN. 

But thou canst no t 
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Speak aught of knowledge which I would not know. 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

LUCIFER. 

' And heart to look on ? 

CAur. ' 

Be it proved. 

LUCIFER. 

Dar'st thou look on Death ? 

CAIN. 

He has not yet 
Been seen. 

LUCIFER. 

But must be undergone. 
CAipr. 

My father 
Says he is something dreadful,^and my mother 
Weeps when he's named ; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven I and Zillah casts hers to the earth , 
And sighs a prayer ; and Adah looks on me, 
And speaks npt. 

LUCIFER. 

And thou ? 
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CAIN. 

Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in iny breast to burning, when I hear 
Of this aknighty Death, who is, it seems. 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ? 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy. 
In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 

LUCIFER. 

It has no shape ; but will absorb all things 
That bear the form of earth-born being. 

CAIN. 

Ah! 
I thought it was a being : who could do 
Such evil things to beings save a being ? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask the Destroyer. 

CAIN. 

Who? 

LUCIFER. 

The Maker — call him 
Which name thou wilt; he makes but to destroy. 

CAIN. 

I knew not that, yet thought it, since I heard 
Of death : although I know not what it is. 
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Yet it seeins horrible. I have look'd out 
In the vast descJate xught in search of him ; 
And, when I saw gigantic shadows in * 
The umbrage o£ the walks of Eden, dKcpier'd 
By the far-flashing of the ehecubsf swords^ 
I watch'd for what I thought his coming ^ for 
With fear rose long^ in my heart to knoiw 
What 'twas which shook liis all — but nothing came. 
And then I tum'd my weaffy eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden. Paradise, 
Up to the lights above us, in the azure. 
Which are so beautiful : shall they, too, die ? 

LUaFERl 

Perhaps — but long outlive boFth thine and thee. 

CAIN. 

Tm glad of that ; I would not have thesa die. 
They are so lovely. What is death ? I fear, 
I feel, it is a dreadful thing;, but what, 
I cannot compass : 'tis deaauBced against us. 
Both them who sinn'd and sinn'd pot, as an ill — 
What ill? 

LUCIFEB. 

To be resolved into the earth. 
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CAIN. 

But shall I know it 7 

LUCIFBB. 

As I know not death, 
I cannot answcv. 

CAIN. 

Were I quiet tarth^ 
That were no evil : woold I ne'er had been 
Aught else but dost I 

UHUFEA. 

That is a grov'ling wish, 
Lesi thavb thy fatk^t'sv Sot he wisk^A to know. 

CAVf. 

But not to Uye, or wherefore pluck'd he not 
The life-tree ? 

LUCIFER. 

He was hiader'd. 

CAIN. 

Deadly error I 
Not to snatch ficst that ficuit : — but ere he pluck'd 
The knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 
Alas I I scarcely now know what it is, 
And yet I fear it — ^fear I know not what I 
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LUCIFER. 

And I, who know all things, fear nothing : see 
What is true knowledge. 

CAIN. 

Wilt thou teach me aU ? 

LUCIFER. 

Ay, upon one condition. 

CAIN. 

Name it. 

LUCIFER. 

That 
Thou dost fall down and worship me — thy I^ord, 

CAIN. 

Thou art not the Lord my father worships. 

LUCIFER. 

No. 

CAIN. 

His equal? 

LUCIFER. 

No ; — I have nought in common with him I 
Nor would : I would be aught above — beneath— 
Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart ; but I am great : — 
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Many there are who worship me, and more 
Who shall — be thou amongst the first. 

CAIN. 

I never 
As yet have bow'd unto my father's God, 
Although my brother Abel oft implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice : — 
Why should I bow to thee? 

LUCIFER. 

Hast thou ne'er bow'd 
To him ? 

CAIN. 

Have I not said it ?— need I say it ? 
Gould not thy mighty knowledge teach thee that ? 

LUCIFER. 

He who bows not to him has bow'd to me ! 

GAIN. 

But I will bend to neither. 

LUCIFER, 

Ne'er the less, 
Thou art my worshipper: not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same. 

GAIN. 

And what is that ? 

2. 
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LUCIFBR. 

Thou'lt know heffe— and iMseafter. 

CAIff. 

Let me but 
Be taught the mystery of my kmog. 

LVCIfBR. 

Where I will lead thee. 

CAXi. 

But I must retrre 
To till the earth — for I had promised 

LUCIFB&. 

What ? 

CAIN. 

To cull some first fruits. 

LVCITEA. 

Why? 

CAllf. 

To offer up 
With Abel o» aft alrtav. 

L1JCIFIH. 

Saidst thou not 
Thou ne'er hadst bent to him who made thee ? 
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CAIN. 

Yes— 
But Abel's earnest prayex has wrought upon ine ; 
The offenoi^i^ saose his than mine — and Adah — ^ — 

LucnrfiR. 
Why dost thou hesitate ? 

CABS. 

She is my sister, 
Bom on the same day, of the samfi womh ; and 
She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; and 
Rad»^ thaft see bsc weep, I would, methinks. 
Bear ^«^«and VQrsluip:.aught. . 

LUGIEfit. 

Then follow me I 

CklN, 

I will. 

Enter Adah. 

ADAH. 

My brother, I have come for thee ; 
It is our houA o£ cc^stai^ yny— a«id we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast laboured not 
This morn ; but I have done thy taskt the fruits 
Are ripe, and glowing as the. light which ripens : 
Come away. 
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CAIIf. 

See'st thou not? 

ADAH. 

I see an angel ; 
We have seen many : will he share our hour 
Of rest ? — he is welcome. 

CAIN. 

But he is not like 
The angels we have seen. 

ADAH. 

Are there, then, others ? 
But he is welcome, as they were : they deign'd 
To be our guests — will he ? 

CAIN (to Lucifer) . 

Wilt thou ? 

LUCIFER. 

I ask 
Thee to be mine. 

CAIN. 

I must away with him. 

ADAH. 

And leave us ? 

GAIN. 

Ay. 



.4 
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ADAH. 

And me? 

CAW. 

Beloved Adah ! 

ADAH. 

Let me go with thee. 

LUCIFER. 

No^ she must not. 

ADAH. 

Who 
Art thou that steppest between heart and heart ? 

CAIN. 

He is a god. 

ADAH. 

How know'st thou ? 

CAIN. 

He speaks like 
A god. 

ADAH. 

So did the serpent, and it lied. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou ehrest, Adah ! — was not the tree that 
Of knowledge ? 

ADAH. 

Ay — to our eternal sorrow. 
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LUCIFEK. 

And yet that grief is knowlodgie — so he lied not : 
And if he did betray you, 'twas with truth ; 
And truth, in ita oiwa essence cannot be 
But good. 

ADAH. 

But all we kuQw of it has gather'd 
Evil on ill :. QX|ml$ioa from our home, , 
And dread, and toil, and sweat, and heaviness ; 
Reinorse of that which was, and hope of that 
Whicb cometb not Caini! walk not with this spirit. 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me — I 
Love thee. 

More than tibj matb«r and thy sire ? 

ADAH. 

I do. Is that a. sin, too ? 

LUCIFER. 

No, not yet ; 
It one day will he ii^ Ijouy Qbildreiiii. 

ADAH. 

What ! 
Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch ? 

LUGIFEIR^ 

Not as thou lovest Cain ! 
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Oh, sty God I 
Shall tb^ji Bttt knteaad bcUig (oorth things that love 
Out of their lo^? have they not draw^ their milk 
Out of this bosoia? was noA he^ theidc Cather, 
Born of the same sole womli, in ihie same hour 
With me? did we not love each other ? and, 
In multiplying cmi b«ing, multiply 
Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ? — And as I love thee,, my Gain ! go not 
Forth with thJ6 spwit ;. he is not of ours. 

The si» I speak of ist not of my making, 
And cannot be a sia ki yoiu — whate'er 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

ADAS. 

What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself ? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ?-^ it doth^ we are the slaves 
Of 

ftUCISEIU 

Higher things than ye are:slave$: and higher 
Than them or ye would be^ so, did they not 
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Prefer an independency of torture 

To the smooth agonies of adulation 

In hymns and harpings, and self-seeking prayers 

To that which is omnipotent, because 

It is omnipotent, and not from love, 

But terror and self-hope. 

ADAH. 

Omnipotence 
Must be aU goodness. 

LUCIFER. 

Was it so in Eden ? 

ADAH. 

Fiend ! tempt me not with beauty ; thou art fairer 
Than was the serpent, and as false. 

LUCIFER. 

As true. 
Ask Eve, your mother ; bears she not the knowledge 
Of good and evil ? 

ADAH. 

Oh, my mother ! thou 
Hast pluck'd a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 
Than to thyself ; thou at the least hast past 
Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with happy spirits ; 
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But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 

Are girt about by demons, who assume 

The words of God, and tempt us with our own 

Dissatisfied and curious thoughts — as thou 

Wert work'd on by the snake, in thy most flush'd 

And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss. 

I cannot answer this immortal thing 

Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 

I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 

There is a fastening attraction which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 

Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near. 

Nearer and nearer: Cain — Cain — save me from hini ! 

CAIN. 

What dreads my Adah ? This is no ill spirit. 

ADAH. 

He is not God — nor God's : I have beheld 
The cherubs and the seraphs ; he looks not 
Like them. 

CAIN. 

But there are spirits loftier still — 
The archangels. 
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LUCOTER. 

AjmI stUl loftier than the surchangek. 

ADAH4 

Ay — but not Uessed. 

LUCIFER. 

If the blessedness 
Consists in slavery— no. 

ADAH. 

I have heard it said) 
The seraphs^Z0w6mojf— cherubim know most-^ 
And this should be a cherub — since he loves not. 

EUQFSR. 

And if the hi^^er knowledge quenches loye, 
What must he hn you cannot love when known ? 
Since the all-knowing cherubim love least, 
The sesaphs* love can be but.ig^orance : 
That they are not compatible, the doom 
Of thy fond parents, for their daring, proves 
Choose betwixt love and knowledge — since there is 
No other choice : your sire hath chosen already ; 
His worship is but fear. 

ADAH. 

Oh, Cain ! choose love. 
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GAIN. 

For thee, my Adah, I choose not— it was 
Born with me^bat I love nought else. 

ADJLH. 

Our parents? 

CAUf. 

Did they love us when they snateh'd &om the tree 
That which hatth driven us.aU from. Paradise ? 

. ADAH. 

We were mott horn then--and i£ we had been, 
Sbetdd we not' love them and omr children. Gain ? 

My btde Enoch ! and his lisping sister ! 
Gould 1 bat deem them haj^y, I would haU 

Forget but it can never be forgotten 

Through thrice a tbtusand generatiMW L never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sow'd the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour ! They pluoVd the tree of science 
And sin — and not content with their own sonvw. 
Begot me-^thee — and all the few that are, 
And all the unnumber'd and innumerable 
Multitedes> millions, myriads, which may be, 
To inherit agonies aiccumulated 
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By ages! — And / must be sire of such things ! 
Thy beauty and thy love — my love and joy, 
The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 
All we love in our children and each other, 
But lead them and ourselves through many years 
Of sin and pain — or few, but still of sorrow, 
Intercheck'd with an instant of brief pleasure, 
To Death — ^the unknown ! Methinks the tree of 

knowledge 
Hath not fulfiU'd its promise : — if they sinn'd. 
At least they ought to have known all things that are 
Of knowledge — and the mystery of death. 
What do they know ? — that they are miserable. 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us thiat? 

ADAH. 

I am not wretched, Gain, and if thou 
Wert happy— 

CAIN. 

Be thou happy then alone—* 
I will have nought to do with happiness, 
Which humbles me and mine. 

ADAH 

Alone I could not. 
Nor would be happy : but with those around us, 
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I think I could be so, despite of death, 
Which, as I know it not, I dread not, though 
It seems an awful shadow — if I may 
Jud gefrom what 1 have heard. 

LUCIFER. 

And thou couldst not 
Alone ^ thou say'st, be happy? 

ADAH. 

Alone! Oh, my God ! 
Who could be happy and alone, or good ? 
To me my solitude seems sin; unless 
When I think how soon I shall see my brother, 
His brother, and our children, and our parents. 

LUCIFER. 

Yet thy God is alone ; and is he happy ? 
Lonely and good ? 

ADAH. 

He is not so ; he hath 
The angels and the mortals to make happy, 
And thus becomes so in diffusing joy : 
What else can joy be but the spreading joy? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask of your sire, the exile fresh from Eden; 
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Or of his firs^-born sen ; ask your aim heart ; 
It is mit tranquil. 

ADAM. 

Alas ! no ; and you — 
Are you of heaven ? 

LUCIFER. 

If I am not, uiquii^ 
The cause of this all-qyreading happiness 
(Which you proclaim) of the all-great and good 
Maker of bfe andliyiiig things ; it is 
His secret, and he keeps it. We must bear. 
And some of us resist, and both in vain, 
His sempbs say ; but it is worth the trial, 
Since better may not be witiiout : there is 

• 

A wisdom ia the ^irit, which directs 
To right, as in the dim blue air the eye 
Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which watches, welcoming the morn. 

MMfH. 

It is a beautiful star ; I lo^ it for 
Its beauty. 

UDCIFCR. 

And why not adore ? 
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ADAH. 

Our father 
Adores the Invisible only. 

LUCIFER. 

But the symbols 
Of the luyisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible ; and yon bright star 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 

ADAH. 

Our father 
Saith that he has beheld the God himscli' 
Who made him and our mother. 

LUCIFER. 

Hast thou seen him ? 

ADAH. 

Yes — in his works. 

LUCIFER. 

But in his being ? 

ADAH. 

No- 
Save in my father, who is God's own image ; 
Or in his angels, who are like to thee — 
And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 
In seeming : as the silent sunny noon, 
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• 

All ligbt they look upon us ; but thou seem'st 
Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumber'd stars 
Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault 
With things that look as if they would be suns ; 
So beautiful, unnumber'd, and endearing. 
Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 
They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou. 
Thou seem'st unhappy ; do not make us so, 
And I will weep for thee. 

LUCIFER. 

Alas! those tears! 
Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed 

ADAH. 

By me? 



LUCIFER. 



By all. 



ADAB. 

What aU ? 

LUQFER. 

The million millions • 

Thy myriad myriads — the all-peopled earth — 
The unpeopled earth — and the o'er-peopled IJell 
Of which thy bosom is the germ. 
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GAIN. 
ADAH. 


Oh Cain! 


This spirit curseth 


US. 

CAIN. 


• 




Let him 


. say on ; 


Him will I follow. 


ADAH. 




X 


Whither? 


- 
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LUCIFER. 

To a place 
fflience he shall come back to thee in an hour; 
But in that hour see things of many days. 

ADAH. 

How can that be ? 

LUCIFER. 

Did not your Maker make 
Out of old worlds this new one in few days ? 
And cannot I, who aided in this work, 
Show in an hour what he hath made in many, 
Or hath destroyed in few ? 

CAIN.. 

Lead on. 



I 
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ADAH. 

Will he 
In sooth feturn within an hour? 

LUCIFER. 

He shall. 

With us acts are exempt from time, and we 

Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into eternity : 

We breathe not by a mortal measurement — 

But that's a mystery. Cain, come on with me. 

ADAH. 

Will he return ? 

LUCIFER. 

Ay, woman ! he alone 
Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save One) — shall come back to 

thee 
To make that silent and expectant world 
As populous as this : at present there 
Are few inhabitants. 

ADAB. 

Where dwellest thou? 

LUCIFER. 

Throughout all space. Where should I dwell? 
Where are 
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Thy God or Gods — there am I ; all things are 
Divided with me ; life and death — and time — 
Eternity — and heaven and earth — and that 
Which is not heaven nor earth, but peopled with 
Those who once peopled or shall people both — 
These are my realms ! So that I do divide 
His^ and possess a kindom which is not 
His, If I were not that which I have said, 
Gould I stand here ? His angels are within 
Your vision. 

ADAH. 

So they were when the fair serpent 
Spoke with our mother first. 

LUCIFER. 

Gain I thou hast heard. 
If thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst : nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Which shall deprive thee of a single good 
The conqueror has left thee. Follow me. 

CAIN. 

Spirit, I have said it. [Exeunt LuaFER and Gain. 
ADAH {follows, exclaiming) 

Gain ! my brother! Gain I 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 
The Abyss of Space. 

CAIN. 

I tread on air, and sink not ; yet I fear 
To sink. 

LUCIFER. 

Have faith in me, and thou shalt be 
Borne on the air, of which I am the prince. 

CAIN. 

Clan I do so without impiety? 

LUCIFER. 

Believe — and sink not ! doubt — and perish ! thus 
Would run the edict of the other God, 
Who names me demon to his angels ; they 
Echo the sound to miserable things. 
Which knowingnought beyond their shallow senses, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaim'd to them 
In their abasement. I will have none such : 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
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The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced, for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There will come 
An hour, when toss'd upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, " Believe in me, 
And walk the waters ;" and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe. / will not say 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but fly with me o'er the gulf 
Of space an ecpial flight, and I will show 
What thou dar'st not deny, the history 
Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 

CAIN. 

Oh, god, or demon, or whatever thou art. 
Is yon our earth? 

LUCIFER. 

Dost thou not recognize 
The dust which form'd your father ? 

CAIN. 

Can it be? 
Yon small blue circle, swinging in far ether. 
With an inferior circlet near it still, 
Which looks Uke that which lit our earthly night ? 
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Is this our Paradise? Where are its walls, 
And they who guard them? 

LUCIFER. 

Point me out the site 
Of Paradise. 

CAIN. 

How should I ? As we move 
Like sunbeams onward, it grows small and smaller, 
And as it waxes little, and then less. 
Gathers a halo ronud it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, when' I 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise : 
Me thinks they both, as we recede from them. 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which are around us ; and, as we move on. 
Increase their myriads. 

LUCIFER. 

And if there should be 
Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and they themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth , 
Though multiplied to animated atoms. 
All living, and all doom'd to death, and wretched, 
What wouldst thou think ? 
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CAirr. 
I should be proud of thought 
Which knew such things. 

LUCIFER. 

But if that high thought were 
Link'd to a servile mass of matter, and, 
Knowing such things, aspiring to such things, 
And science still beyond them, were chsdn'd down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 
All foul and fulsome, and the very best 
Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 
A most enervating and filthy cheat 
To lure thee on to the renewal of 
Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoomed to be 
As frail, and few so happy 

CAIN. 

Spirit ! I 
Know nought of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which I have heard my parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 
No less than life ; a heritage not happy, 
If I may judge till now. But, spirit ! if 
It be, as thou hast said (and I within 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 
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Here let me die : for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 
Methinks is merely propagating death. 
And multiplying murder. 

LUGI7EB. 

Thou canst not 
All die— there is what must survive. 

GAIN. 

The Other 
Spake not of this unto my father, when 
He shut him forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 
Let what is mortal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are. 

LUCIFER. 

/ am angelic : wouldst thou be as I am ? 

CAIN. 

I know not what thou art : I see thy power , 
And see thou show'st me things beyond mjr power, 
Beyond all power of my born faculties, 
Although inferior still to my desires 
And my conceptions. 

LUCIFER. 

What are they, which dwell 
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So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay? 

CAIN. 

And what art thou, who dweliest 
So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and immortality-^and yet 
Seem'st sorrowful? 

LUCIFER. 

I seem that which I am ; 
And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 
Wouldst be inunortal? 

GAIN. 

Thou hast said, I must be 
Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately — ^but since it must be, 
Let me, or happy or unhappy, learn 
To anticipate my immortality. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou didst before I came upon thee. 

CAIN. 

How? 

'LUCIFER. 

By suffering. 



3. 
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ACT1I 



CAiir. 
And must torture be immortal ? 

LUCIFER. 

We and thy sons will try. But now, behold ! 
Is it not glorious? 

GAIN. 

Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still-increasing lights ! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? 
Is your course measured for ye? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to think, 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 
Oh God I Oh Gods I or whatsoe'er ye are ! 
How beautiful ye are I how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe'er 
They may be! Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die) or know ye in yottr might 
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And knowledge ! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust is ; 
Spirit ! let me expire, or see them nearer. 

LUCIFER. 

Art thou not nearer? look back to thine earth! 

CAIN. 

Where is it? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 

LUQFER. 

Look there ! 

CAIN. 



I cannot see it. 



What, yonder ! 



LUaFER. 

Tet it sparkles still. 

CAIN. 
LUCIFER. 

Yea. 



/ CAIN. 

And wilt thou tell me so ? 
Why, I have seen the fire^flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks - 
In the dim twiUght, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 
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LUaFER. 

Thou hast seen both worms and worlds, 
Each bright and sparkling, — what dost think of 
them? 

CAIN. 

That they are beautiful in their own sphere, 
And that the night, which makes both beautiful 
The little shining fire-^y in its flight, 
And the immortal star in its great course, 
Must both be guided. 

LUCIFER. 

But by whom or what ? 

CAIN. 

Show me. 

LUCIFER. 

Dar'st thou behold ? ' 

GAIN. 

How know I what 
I dare behold ? as yet, thou hast shown nought 
I dare not gaze on further. 

LUCIFER. 

On, then, with me. 
Wouldst thou behold things mortal or immortal? 
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OAJIf. 

Why, what are things ? 

LUCIFEE. 

Both pardy: but what doth 
Sit next thy heart? 

CAIN. 

The things I see. 

LUCIFER. 

But what 
Satentarest it? 

CAIIf. 

The things I haye not seen. 
Nor ever shall^-the mysteries of death. 

LUCIFER. 

What, if I show to thee things which have died, 
As I have shown thee noiach which cannot die ? 

GADT. 

Do so. 

LUCIFER. 

Away, then I on our mighty wings. 

CAIN. 

Oh! how we cleave the blue! The stars fade £roiii.iis! 
The earth ! where is my earth? let me look on it, 
For T was made of it. 
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LUaFER. 

'Tis now beyond thee, 
Less in the universe, than thou in it : 
Yet deem not that thou canst escape it ; thou 
Shalt soon return to earth, and all its dust ; 
'Tis part of thy eternity, and mine. 

CJUN. 

Where dost thou lead me ? 

LUCIFER. 

To what was before thee ! 
The phantasm of the world; of which thy world 
Is but the wreck. 

CAIN. 

What ! is it not then new ? 

LUCIFER. 

No more than life is : and that was ere thou 
Or / were, or the things which seem to U5 
Greater than either : many things will have 
No end ; and some, which would pretend to have 
Had no beginning, have had one as mean 
As thou ; and mightier things have been extinct 
To make way for much meaner than we can 
Surmise ; for moments only and the space 
Have been and must be all unchangeable. 
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But changes make not death, except to clay ; 
But thou art clay— and canst but comprehend 
That which was clay, and such thou shalt behold. 

CAIN. 

Clay, spirit I What thou wilt, I can survey. 

LUCIFER. 

Away, then ! 

GAIN. 

But the lights fiade from me fast, 
if nd some till now grew larger as we approch'd, 
And wore the look of worlds. 

LUaFER. 

And such they are. 

CAIN. 

And Edens in them? 

LUCIFER. 

It may be. 

CAIN. 

And men ? 

LUCIFER. 

Yea, or things higher. 

CAIN. 

Ay? and serpents too? 
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LUCITEE. 

Wouldst thou have men without them? must no 

reptiles 
Breathe, save the. erect ones ? 

GAIN. 

How the lights recede ! 
Where fly we ? 

LUCIFER. 

To the world of phantoms , which 
Are beings past, and shadows still to come. 

CAIN. 

But it grows dark, and dark — the stars are gone ! 

LUCIFER. 

And yet thou seest. 

GAIN. 

'Tis a fearful light ! 
No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 
The very blue of the empurpled night 
Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 
Huge dusky masses; but unlike the worlds 
We were approaching, which, begirt with light, 
Seem'd full of life even when their atmosphere 
Of light gave way, and show'd them taking shapes 
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Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 
And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 
Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, which 

took 
Like them the features of fair earth : — instead. 
All here seems dark and dreadful. 

LUCIFER. 

But distinct. 
Thou seekest to behold death, and dead things? 

CAIN. 

I seek it not ; but as I know there are 

Such, and that my sire's sin makes him and me, 

And all that we inherit, liable 

To such, I would behold at once, what I 

Must one day see perforce. 

LUCIFER. 

Behold ! 

GAIN. 

'Tis darkness. 

LUOFER. 

And so it shall be eyer ; but we will 
Unfold its gates ! 
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CAirr. 
Enormous vapours roll 
Apart*- what's this? 

LUQFER. 

Enter I 

CAIN. 

Can I return ? 

LUCIFER. 

Retiym ! be sure : how else should death be peopled? 
Its present realm is thin to what it will be. 
Through thee and thine. 

CAIN. 

The clouds still open wide 
And wider, and make widening circles round us. 

LUCIFER. 

Advance ! 

CAW. 

And thou ! 

LUCIFER. 

Fear not — without me thou 
Gouldst not have gone beyond thy world. On ! on ! 

[They disappear through the clouds. 
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SCENE IT. 

Hades, 

Enter Lucifer and Caw. 

GAIN. 

How silent and how vast are these dim worlds ! 

For they seem more than one, and yet more peopled 

Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which swung 

So thickly in the upper air, that I 

Had deem'd them rather the bright populace 

Of some all unimaginable Heaven 

Than things to be inhabited themsalves, 

But that on drawing near them I beheld 

Their swelling into palpable immensity 

Of matter, which seem'dmade for life to dwell on. 

Rather than life itself. But here, all is 

So shado^vy and so full of twili[;ht, that 

It speaks of a day past. 

LUCIFER. 

It is the realm 
Of death. — Wouldst have it present? 

CAIN. 

TiU I know 



1 
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That which it really is, I cannot answer. 
But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, 'tis a thing — 
Oh God ! I dare not think on 't ! Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death ! 
Or the dull mass of life, that being life 
Goidd not retain, but needs must forfeit it- 
Even for the innocent ! 

LUaFER. 

Dost thou curse thy father? 

CAIN. 

Cursed he not me in giving me my birth? 
Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden? 

LUaFER. 

Thou say'st well : 
The curse is mutual 'twixt thy sire and tbee— • 
But for thy sons and brother ! 

CAIN. 

Let them share it 
With me, their sire and brother! What else is 
' Bequeath'd to me ? I leave them my inheritance. 
Oh ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapes. 
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Some fully shown, some indistinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy — what are ye ? 
Live ye, or have ye lived? 

LC/GIFER. 

Somewhat of both. 

CAIN. 

Then what is death ? 

LUCIFER. 

What ? Hath not he who made yc 
Said 'tis another life? 

CAIN. 

Till now he hath 
Said nothing, save that all shall die. 

LUCIFER. 

Perhaps 
He one day will unfold that farther secret. 

CAIN. 

Happy the day ! 

LUCIFER. 

Yes, happy! when unfolded 
Through agonies unspeakable, and clogg'd 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms, 
All to be animated for this only I 
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CAnr. 
What are these mighty phantoms which I see 
Floating around me? — they wear not the form 
Of the intelligences I have seen 
Round our regretted and -unentered Eden, 
Nor wear the form of man as I have view'd it 
In Adam's, and in Abel's, and in mine. 
Nor in my sister-bride's nor in my children's : 
And yet they have an aspect, which, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks like spmething, which, 
If not the last, rose higher than the first. 
Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and fiill 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape ; for I never saw such. They beiur not 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man. 
Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing ; mighty yet and beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living. 

LUCIFEB. 

Yet they lived. 

GAIN. 

Where? 
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LUCIFER. 

Where 
Thou livest. 

CAIW. 

When? 

LUCIFER. , 

On what thou tallest earth 
They did inhabit. 

CAIN. 

Adam is the first. 

LUCIFER. 

Of thine, I grant thee — ^but too mean to be 
The last of these. 

CAIN* 

And what are they ? 

LUCIFER. 

That which 
Thou shalt be. 

CAIN. 

But what were they ? 

LUCIFER. 

Living, high, 
IntelUgent, good, great, and glorious things, 
As much superior unto all thy sire. 
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Adam, could e'er have been in Eden, as 

The sixty-thousandth generation shall be, 

In its dull damp degeneracy, to 

Thee and thy son ^ — and how weak they are. judge 

By thy own flesh. 

CAIN. 

Ah me! and did thej perish? 

LUCIFER. 

Yes, from their earth, as thou wilt fade from thine. 

CAIN. 

But was mine theirs? 

LUCIFER. 

It was. 

CAIN. 

But not as now. 
It is too Uttle and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures. 

LUCIFER. 

True, it was more glorious. 

CAIN. 

And wlierefore did it fall? 

LUOFER. 

Ask him who fells. 
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CAIN. 

But how ? 

LUGCFER. 

By a most crushing and inexorable 
Destruction and disorder of the ^ments, 
Which struck a world to chaos, as a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world : such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity.-^ 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past. 

CAIN. 

Tis awful! 

LUaFER. 

And true. Behold these phantoms ! they were once 
Material as thou art. 

CAIN. 

And must I be 
Like them? 

LUCIFER. 

Let fie who made thee answer Aat. 
I show thee what thy predecessiMrs are, 
And what they were thou feelest, in degree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 
Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 
Of high intelhgence and earthly strength. 

4 
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What ye in common have with what they had 
Is life, and what ye shall have — death ; the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits 
Reptiles engender'd out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, cmsh'd into 
A scarcely-yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness — 
A Paradise of Ignorance, from which 
Knowledge was barr'd as poison. But behold 
What these superior beings are or were ; 
Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till 
The earth, thy task — I'll waft thee there in safety. 

CAipr. 
No: I'll stay here. 

LUCIFER. 

How long? 

CAIN. 

Forever! Since 
I mjust one day return here from the earth, 
I rather would remain ; I am sick of all 
That dust has shown me — let me dwell in shadows. 

LUCIFER. 

It cannot be: thou now beholdest as 
A vision that which is reaUty. 
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To make thyself fit for this dwelling, thou 

Must pass through what the things thou see'st have 

pass'd — 
The gates of death. 

CAIN. 

By what gate have we enter'd 
Even now? 

LUCIFER. 

By mine! But, plighted to return, 
My spirit buoys thee up to breathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself. Gaze on ; 
But do not think to dwell here till thine hour 
Is come. 

CAIN. 

And these, too ; can they ne'er repass 
To earth again? 

LUCIFER. 

Their earth is gone for ever — 
So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 
Of its new scarcely harden'd surface— 'twas — 
Oh, what a beautiful world it was! 

CAIN. 

And is. 



^ 
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It is not with the earth, though I must till it, 
I feel at war, but that I may not profit 
By what it bears of beautiful untoiliqg. 
Nor gratify my thousand swelling thou^ts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. 

LUCIFER. 

What thy world is thou see'st, 
But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 

.CAIN. 

And those enormous creatures, 
Phantoms inferior in intelligence 
(At least so seeming) to the things we have pass'd, 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 
Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 
In magnitude and terror ; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence 

them. 
And tusks projecting like the trees stripped of 
Their bark and branches — ^what were they ? 
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LUCIFBB. 

That wbich 
The Mammoth is in thy worW ; — bat these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 

CAIN. 

But 
None on it? 

LUCIFER. 

No : for thy frail race to war 
With them would render the curse on it useless — 
'Twould be destroy'd so early. 

CAIN. 

But why war? 

LUCITER. 

You have forgotten the denunciation 

Which drove your race from Eden— war with all 

things, 
And death to all things, and disease to most things, 
And pangs, and bitterness ; these were the fruits 
Of the forbidden tree. 

CAIN. 

But animals — 
Did they too eat of it, that they must die? 
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LUCIFER. 

Your Maker told ye, they were made for you, 
As you for him. — You would not have their doom 
Superior to your own? Had Adam not 
Fallen, all had stood. 

CAIN. 

Alas! the hopeless wretches! 

They too must share my sire's facte, like his sons ; 

Like them, too, without having shared the apple; 

Like them, too, without the so deaivbought know- 
ledge! 

It was a lying tree — for we know nothing. 

At least \X. promised knowledge at the /?rzce 

Of death — but knowledge still: but what knows 
man? 

LUaFER. 

It may be death leads to the ^z^^^^ knowledge ; 
And being of all things the sole thing certain, 
At least leads to the surest science : therefore 
The tree was true, though deadly. 

CAIN. 

These dim reabns! 
I see them, but I know them not. 
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LUaFER. 

Because 
Thy hour is yet afar, a:nd matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly — ^but 'tis something 
To know there are such realms. 

CAIN* 

We knew already 
That there was death. 

LUCIFER. 

But not what was beyond it. 

CAIN. 

Nor know I now. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou know'st that there is 
A state, and many states beyond thine own — 
And this thou knewest not this morn. 

CAIN. 

But all 
Seems dim and shadowy. 

LUCIFER. 

Be content; it will 
Seem clearer to thine immortality. 

CAIN. 

And yon immeasurable liquid space 
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Of glorious azure which floats on beyond us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless and of an ethereal hue— 
What is it ? 

LUCIFER. 

There is still some such on earth, 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it — 'tis the fantasm of an ocean. 

CAIN. 

'Tis like another world ; a liquid sun — 
And those inordinate .creatures sporting o'er 
Its shining surface ? 

LUCIFER. 

Are its habitants. 
The past leviathans. 

GAIN. 

And yon immense 
Serpent, which rears his dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he could coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately look'd on — 
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Is he not of the kind which bask'd beneath 
The tree in Eden ? 

LUCIFER. 

Eye, thy mother, best 
Can tell what shape of serpent tempted her. 

CAIN. 

This seems too terrible. No doubt the other 
Had more of beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

Hast thou ne'er beheld him ? 

CAIN. 

Many of the same kind (at least so call'd), 
But never that precisely which persuaded 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 

LUCIFER. 

Your father saw him not ? 

CAIN. 

No : 'twas my mother 
Who tempted him — she tempted by the serpent. 

LUCIFER. 

Good man ! whene'er thy wife, or thy sons' wives 
Tempt thee or them to aught that's new or strange, 
Be sure thou see'st first who hath tempted them. 



4- 
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CAIff. 

Thy precept comes too late : there is no more 
For serpents to tempt womaa to. 

LUCIFER. 

But there 
Are some things still which woman may tempt 

man to, 
And man tempt woman : — ^let thy sons look to it ! 
My counsel is a kind one ; for 'tis even 
Given chiefly at my own expense : 'tis true, 
'Twill not be followed, so there's little lost. 

CAIN. 

I understand not this. 

LUaFER. 

The happier thou ! — 
Thy world and thou are still too young ! Thou 

thinkest 
Thyself most wicked and unhappy: is it 
Not so? 

CAIN. 

For crime I know not ; but for pain, 
I have felt much. 

LUaFER. 

First-born of the first man ! 
Thy present state of sin— and thou art evil, 
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Of sorrow — and thou sufferest, are both Eden 
In all its innocence compared to what 
Thou shortly may'st be ; and that state again, 
In its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise 
To what thy sons' sons' sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust (which they 
In fact but add to), shall endure and do. — 
Now let us back to earth ! 

CAIN. 

And wherefore didst thou 
Lead me here only to inform me this ? 

LUCirKR. 

Was not thy quest for knowledge? 

CAIN. 

Yes: as being 
The road to happiness. 

LUCIFER. 

M truth be so, 
Thou hast it. 

GAIN. 

Then my father's God did well 
When he prohibited the fatal tree. 

LUCIFER. 

But had done better in not planting it. 
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But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil; it mast still roll on the same, 
A part of all things. 

CAIfC-. 

Not of all things. No : 
I'll not believe it — for I thirst for good. 

LUCIFER. 

And who and what doth not? HHio covets evil 
For its own bitter sake? — ^None — ^nothing ! 'tis 
The leaven of all life and Ufelessness. 

CAirr. 
Within those glorious orbS which we behold, 
Distant and dazzling, and innumerable, 
Ere we came down into this phantom realm, 
III cannot come ; they are too beautiful. 

LUCIFER . 

Thou hast seen them from afar. 

CAIN. 

And what of that? 
Distance can but diminish glory — they 
When nearer must be more ineffable. 

LUCIFER. 

Approach the things of earth naost beauti ful, 
And judge their beauty near. 
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CAIN. 

I have done this — 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 

LUCIFER. 

Then there must be delusion.-^ What is that, 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote? 

CAIN. 

My sister Adah. — All the stars of heaven, 

The deep blue noon of night, lit by an ori) 

Which looks a spirit, or a spirit's world — 

The hues of twilight — the sim's gorgeous coming — 

His setting indescribable, which fills 

My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 

Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 

Along that western paradise of clouds — 

The forest shade — the green bough— ^ the bird's 

voice — 
The vesper bird's, which seems to sing of love, 
And mingles with the song of cherubim. 
As the day closes over Eden's walls;—- 
All these are nothing to my eyes and heart. 
Like Adah's face : I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 
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LUaFER. 

'Tis frail as fair mortality, 
In the first dawn and bloom of young creation 
And earliest embraces of earth's parents, 
Can make its offspring ; still it is delusion. 

CAIN. 

You think so, being not her brother. 

LUCIFER. 

Mortal! 
My brotherhood's with those who have no children. 

CAIN. 

Then thou canst have no fellowship with us. 

LUCIFER. 

« 

It may be that thine own shall be for me. 
But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes. 
Why art thou wretched? 

CAIN. 

Why do I exist? 
Why art thou wretched? why are all things so? 
Even he who made us must be as the maker 
Of things unhappy ! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the task of joy, 
And yet my sire says he's omnipotent: 
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Then why is evil— he being good? I ask'd 

This question of my father; and he said, 

Because this evil only was the path 

To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 

Its deadly opposite. I lately saw 

A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 

Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 

And piteous bleating of its restless dam: 

My father pluck'd some herbs, and laid them to 

The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretch 

Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 

The mother's milk, who o'er it tremulous 

Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. 

Behold, my son ! said Adam, how from evil 

Springs good ! 

LUCIFER. 

What didst thou answer? 

CAIN. 

Nothing; for 
He is my father: but I thought, that 'twere 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been stung at all^ than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 
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With agonies unutterabk, though 
Dispell'd by antidotes. 

LUCirSR. 

But as thou saidst 
Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother's milk, and giveth hers 
Unto thy children 

GAIN. 

Most assuredly . 
What should I be without her? 

LUCIFER. 

What am I? 

CAIN. 

Dost thou love nothing? 

LUCIFER. 

What does thy God love? 

CAIN. 

All things, my father says ; but I confess 
I see it not in their allotment here. 

LUCIFER. 

And therefore thou canst not see if / love 

Or no, except some vast and general purpose^ 

To which particular things must miAt like snows. 
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CAIN, 

Snows! what are they? 

LUCIFEB. 

Be happier in not knowing 
What thy remoter offspring must encounter; 
But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter ! 

GAIK. 

But dost thou not love something like thyself ? 

LUCIFER. 

And dost thou krve thyself? 

CAIN. 

Yes, but love more 
What makes my feelings more endurable, 
And is more than myself, because I loye it. 

LUCITER. 

Thou lovest it, because 'tis beautiful 
As was the apple in thy mother's eye ; 
And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 

CAIN. 

Cease to be beautiful ! bow can that be ? 

LUCIFER. 

With time. 
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GAIlf. 

But time has past, and hitherto 
Even Adam and my mother both are fair : 
Not fair like Adah and the seraphim — 
But very fair. 

LUCIFER. 

All that must pass away 
In them and her. 

CAIN. 

I'm sorry for it ; but 
Cannot conceive my love for her the less. 
And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who creates all beauty will lose more 
Than me in seeing perish such a work. 

LUCIFER. 

I pity thee who lo vest what must perish. 

CAIN. 

And I thee who lov'st nothing. 

LUCIFER. 

And thy brother- 
Sits he not near thy heart? 

' CAIN. 

Why should he not? 
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LUCIFER. 

Thy father loves him well—so does thy God. 

CAIN. 

And so do I. 

LUCIFER. 

'Tis well and meekly done. 

CAIN. 

Meekly V 

LUCIFER. 

He is the second born of flesh, 
And is his mother's favourite. 

CAIN. 

Let him keep 
Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To win it. 

LUCIFER. 

And his father's ? 

CAIN. 

What is that 
To me? should I not. love that which all love? 

LUCIFER. 

And the Jehovah— -the indulgent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barr'd Paradise- 
He, too, looks smilingly on Abel. 
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CiU!l. 

I 

Ne'er saw him, and I know Dot if he smiles. 

LUCIFER. 

But you have seen his an^^b. 

CAIIf. 

Rarely. 

LUaFER. 

But 
Sufficiently to see they lore your brother ; 
His sacrifices are acceptable. 

CAIN. 

So be they ! wherefore speak to me of this ? 

LUCIFER. 

Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 

CAIN. 

And if 

I ha\fe thought, why recal a thought that {he 

pauses, as agitated) — Spirit! 
Here we are in thj- world ; speak not of nUwic. 
Thou hast shown me wonders ; thou hast shown 

me those 
Mighty Pre- Adamites who walk'd the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck ; thou hast pointed out 
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Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 

Is the dim aikl remote oompanion, in 

Infinity of life : thou hast shown me shadows 

Of that existence with die dveaded name 

Which my sire brought iis--*])eath ; thou hast 

shown me much— - 
But not all :. show me where Jehovah dwells, 
In his especial Paradise— or thine : 
Where is it? 

LUCIFER. 

Here J and o'er all space. 

CAIN. 

But ye 
Have some allotted dwelting*— <as all thiiigs ; 
Clay has its earlii, and other worlds their tenants; 
All temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar element ; and things which have 
Long ceased to breathe oi/r breath, have theirs, thou 

say'st ; 
And the Jeheivah and thyself have thine— 
Ye do not dwell together? 

1T7CIFER. 

No, we reign 
Together , but our dwellings are asunder. 
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CAnr. 
Would there were only one of ye! perchance 
An unity of purpose might make union 
la elements which seem now jarr'd in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory? 

LUCIFER. 

Art thou not Abel's brother? 

CAIN. 

We are brethren, 
And so we shall remain ; but were it not so. 
Is spirit like to flesh? can it fall out? 
Infinity with Immortality ? 
Jarring and turning space to misery — 
For what? 

LUGIFEB. 

To reign. 

CAIN. 

Did ye not tell me that 
Ye are both eternal? 

LUCIFER. 

Yea ! 
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CAIN. 

And what I have seen, 
Yon blue immensity, is boundless? 

LUCIFER. 

Ay. 

CAIN. 

And cannot ye both reign then? — is there not 
Enough? — why should ye diflfer? 

LUCIFER. 

We bpth reign. 

CAIN. 

But one of you makes evil. 

» 

LUCIFER. 

Which? 

CAIN. 

Thou! for 
If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not ? 

LUCIFER. 

And why not he who made? / made ye not ; 
Ye are his creatures, and not mine. 

CAIN. 

Then leave us 
His creatures, as thou say'st we are, or show me 
Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. 
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LUCIFER. 

I could show thee | 
Both ; but the time wUl come thoa shalt see one 
Of them for evermore. 

GAIN. 

And why not now ? 

LUCIFER. 

Thy human mind hath scarcely grasp to gather 

The little I have shown ihee into calm 

And clear thought ; and thou wouldst go on aspiring 

To the great double Mysteries ! the two Principles ! 

And gaze upon them on their secret thrones! 

Dust I limit thy ambition , for to see 

Either of these, would be for thee to perish ! 

CAm. 
And let me perish, so I see them I 

LUCIFER. 

There 
The son of her who snatch'd the apple spake ! 
But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them; 
That sight is for the other state. 

CAIN. 

Of^eath? 
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LUCIFER. 

That is the prelude. 

CAIN. 

Then I dread it less, 
Now that I know it leads to something definite. 

LUCIFER. 

And now I will convey thee to thy world, 

Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 

Eat, drink, toil, tremble, laugh, weep, sleep, and 
die. 

CAIN. 

And to what end have I beheld these things 
Which thou hast shown me? 

LUCIFER. 

Didst thou not require 
Knowledge ? And have I not, in what I show'd. 
Taught thee to know thyself? 

CAIN. 

Alas! I seem 
Nothing. 

LUCIFER. 

And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's nothing- 
ness ; 

5 
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Bequeath that science to thy children^ and 
'Twill spare them many tortures. 

CAIN. 

Hauglity spirit! 
Tliou speak'st it f>roudly; but thyself, .tliough 

proud, 
Hast a superior. 

LUCIFER. 

No! By heaven, wbichi He 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him — No ! 
I have a victor — true ; but no superior. 
Homage he has from all-***but none from me : 
T battle it against him, as i battled 
In highest heaven. Xhrough all eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable nalms of «pace. 
And the infinity of endless ages. 
All, all, will I dispute ! And world by world, 
And star by star, and universe by universe 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall vcease, if ever it ^all cease, 
Which it ne'er ehall, till he or I be quencli'd ! 
And what can quench our iimnortality, 
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Or mutual and irrevocable hate ? 

He as a conqueror wiU call the coiiquer'd 

Euil; but what will be the good he gives? 

Were I the victor, Aw works would be deem'd 

The only evil ones. And you, ye new 

And. scarce-born mortals, what have been his gifts 

To you already in your little world? 

CAIN. 

But few ; and some of those but bitter. 

LUCIFER. 

Back 
With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boons to ye and yours. 
Evil and good are things in their own essence. 
And not made good or evil by the giver ; 
But if he gives you good — so call him ; if 
Evil springs from him, do not name it mine. 
Till ye know better its true fount ; and judge 
Not by words, though of spirits, but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given — 
Your reason : — let it not be over-sway*d 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
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'Gainst all external sense and inward feeling : 
Think and endure, — and form an inner world 
In your own bosom — where the outward fails ; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 

[TTiey disappear. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

The Earth near Eden, as in Act I. 

Enter Gain and Adah. 

ADAH. 

Hush ! tread softly, Cain. 

CAIN. 

I will ; but wherefore? 

ADAH. 

Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

CAIN. 

Cypress! His 
A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn'd 
O'er what it shadows; wherefore didst thou 

choose it 
For our child's canopy? 

ADAH. 

Because its branches 
Shut out the sun hke night, and therefore seem'd 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 
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CAIN. 

Ay, the last — 
Ami longest ; but no matter — lead me to him. 

[Thejr go up to the child. 
How lovely he appeafd! hi^fittle chteks. 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. * 

ADAH. • 

Alid his lips, too, 
How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 
Kiss hLiti, at \kast ilot now : he will awake soon — 
His hour of mid-day r^*t iS nearly over ; 
But it were pity td disturb him till 
'Tis closed. 

CAII*. 

You have said well ; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles, sitid sleifps!— ^Itf^ cm 
And smile, thou little, young ihheritbr 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep atij and smile I 
Thine are the hours and days when both aie 

cheering 
And innocent! thou hast not pluck'd the fruit — 
Thou know'st not thou art naked! Mu^t the tiiite 
Come thou Shalt be amerced for Sins unktiolrn, 
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Which were not thine nor mine? But now sleep on ! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 
Ladies, dark aa the cypress which wares o'er them ; 
Half open, from beaeatli them the cleaur blue 
Laughs out, although in sliunbec. He must dream — 
Of what? Of Paradise !-*-Ay I dream of it, 
My disinherited boy ! 'Tis but a dveam ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! 

ADAH. 

Dear Cain I Nay , do not whispev o'er our aon 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another ? 

CAIN. 

Where? 

ADAH. 

Here, or 
Where'er thou wilt : where'w thou art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, oar sire, and brother. 
And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eve, 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth? 
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CAIN. 

Yes— death, too, is amongst the debts we owe her. 

ADAH. 

Cain I that proud spirit, who withdrew thee hence, 
Hath sadden'd thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast beheld, 
Visions, thou say'st, of past and present worlds, 
Would have composed thy mind into the calm 
Of a contented knowledge ; but I see 
Thy guide hath done thee evil : still I thank him, 
And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
Hath given thee back to us. 

CAIN. 

So soon ? 

ADAH. 

'Tis scarcely 
Two hours since ye departed : two long hours 
To me, but only iiours upon the sun. 

CAIN. 

And yet I have approach'd that sun, and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 
Shall light ; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Years had roll'd o'er my absence. 

ADAH. 

Hardly hours. 
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CAIN. 

The mind then hath capacity of time, 

And measures it by that which it beholds, 

Pleasing or painful; httle or almighty. 

I had beheld the immemorial works 

Of endless beings ; skirr'd extinguish'd worlds j 

And, gazing on eternity, methought 

I had borrowed more by a few drops of ages 

From its immensity ; but now I feel 

My littleness again. Well said the spirit, 

That I was nothing ! 

ADAH. 

Wherefore said he so ? 
Jehovah said not that. 

CAIN. 

No : he contents him 
With making us the nothing which we are ; 
And after flattering dust with glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It back to dust again-^^for what? 

ADAH. 

Thou know 'st — 
Even for our parents' en'or. 

5. 
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CAIN. 

What is that 
To us ? they sinn'd, then let them die! 

ADAH. 

Thou hast not spoketi well, nor is that thought 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with thee. 
Would / could die for thenk, so they might live! 

CAIIf. 

Why, so say I — provided that one victim 

Might satiate the insatiable of life, 

And that our little rosy sleeper there 

Might never taste of death nor human sorrow, 

Nor hand it down to those who spring from him. 

ADAH. 

How know we that some such atonement one day 
May not redeem our race ? 

CAIff. 

By sacrificing 
The harmless for the guilty? what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent : what have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin — 
If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 
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ADAH. 

Alas ! thou sinnest now my Cain; thy words 
Sound impious in mine ears. 

CAIN. 

Then leave me ! 

ADAH. 

Never, 
Though thy God left thee. 

CAIN. 

Say, what have we here? 

ADAH. 

Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return. 

GAIN. 

And how knew hcy that / would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings, wMch he daily brid»gs 
With a meek brow, whose ba«>e humility 
Shows more of fear than worship, as a bribe 
To the Creator ? 

ADAH. 

Surely^ 'tis weU done. 

GAIN. 

One altar may suffice ^ / have no offeriag. 
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ADAH. 

The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers, and fruits; 
These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 
Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

CAIIf. 

I have toil'd, and till'd, and sweaten in the sun 

According to the curse: — must I do more? 

For what should I be gentle? for a war 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat? For what must I be grateful ? 

For being dust, and groveling in the dust, 

Till I return to dust? If I am nothing — 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite. 

And seem well pleased with pain? For what 

should I 
Be contrite? for my father's sin, already 
Expiate with what we all have undergone, 
And to be more than expiated by 
The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 
Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there. 
The germs of an eternal misery 
To myriads is within him ! better 'twere 
I snatched him in his sleep, and dash'd him 'gainst 
The rocks, than let him live to — — 
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ADAH. 

Oh, iny God! 
Touch not the child — my child ! thy child ! Oh 
Cain ! 

GAIN. 

Fear not ! for all the stars, and all the power 
Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father's kiss. 

ADAH. 

Then, why so awful in thy speech? 

CAIN. 

I said, 
'Twere better that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 
'Twere better that he never had been born. 

ADAH. 

Oh, do not say so ! Where were then the joys, 
The mother's joys of watching, nourishing, 
And loving him ? Soft ! he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

[She goes to the child. 
Oh Gain! look on him ; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 
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How like to me— how like to thee, when gentle, 
For t?ien we are all alike ; is H not so. Gain ? 
Mother, and sire, and son, oar features are 
Reflected in each other ; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gerulcy and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 
And love thyself for our sakes, for we loye thee. 
Look I how he laughs and stretches out his arras, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain ! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him^ Gain \ 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

CAIN. 

filess thee, boy ! 
If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 
To save thee from the serpent's curse I 

ADAH. / 

It shall. 
Surely a father's blessing may avert 
A reptile's subtlety. 
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CAIN. 

Of that I doubt; 
But bless him ne'er the less. 

ADAH. 

Our brother comes. 

CAIN. 

Thy brother Abel. 

Enter Abel. 

ABEL. 

Welcome, Cain ! My brother, 
The peace of God be on thee ! 

CAIN. 

Abel, hail I 

ABEL. 

Our sister tells me that thou hast been wandering, 
In high communion with a spirit, far 
Beyond our wonted range. Was he of those 
We have seen and spoken with, like to our fathcfr ? 

CAIN. 

No. 

ABEL. 

Why then commune "with him? he may be 
A foe to the Most High. 
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CAIN. 

And friend to man. 
Has the Most High been so — ^if so you term him? 

ABEL. 

Term him! your words are strange to-day, my 

brother. 
My sister Adah leave us for a while — 
We mean to sacrifice. 

ADAH. 

Farewell, my Cain ; 
But first embrace thy son. May his soft spirit, 
And Abel's pious ministry, recal thee 
To peace and holiness ! 

[Exit Adah, -with her child. 

ABEL. 

Where hast thou been? 

CAIN. 

I know not. 

ABEL. 

Nor what thou hast seen ? 

CAIN. 

The dead, 
The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 
The overpowering mysteries of space — 
The innumerable worlds that were and are — 
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A whirlwind of such overwhelming things, 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced 

spheres 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel. 

ABEL. 

Thine eyes are flashing with unnatural light — 
Thy cheek is flush'd with unnatural hue — 
Thy words are fraught with an unnatural sound — 
What may this mean ? 

GAIN. 

It means — —I pray thee, leave me. 

ABEL. 

Not till we have pray'd and sacrificed together. 

CAII?. 

Abel, I pray thee, sacrifice alone — 
Jehovah loves thee well. 

ABEL. 

Both well, I hope. 

CAIN. 

But thee the better: I care not for that ; 
Thou art fitter for his worship than I am : 
Revere him, then — but let it be alone — 
At least without me. 
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ABEL. 

Brother^ I should ill 
Deserve the name of our great father's son, 
If as my elder I revered thee not. 
And in the worship of our God call'd not 
On thee to join me, and precede me in 
Our phesthood^'tis thy phuie. 

CAIW. 

Bttt I have ne'er 

Asserted it. 

ABEL. 

The more my grief; I pray thee 
To do so now : thy soul seems labouring in 
Some strong delusion.; it will calm thee. 

GAIN. 

No; 
Nothing can calm me more. Calm! say I? Never 
Knew I what calm was in the soul, although 
I have seen the elements still'd. My Abel, leave me ! 
Or let me leave thee to thy pious purpose. 

ABEL. 

Neither ; we uuist perform our task together. 
Spurn me not. 
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If it most b^ s o " ' " ' W ell, then, 
What shall I do? 

ABBL. 

Choose one of those two altars. 

CAIN. 

Choose for me : they to me are so much turf 
And stone. 

ABtL. 

Choose thou ! 

CAIN. 

I have chosen. 

AB^. 

'Tis the highest, 
And suits thee, as the elder. Now prepare 
Thine offerings. 

CAIN. 

Wheite are thine ? 

ABEL. 

Behold them here — 
The firstlings of the flock, «nd fkt thereof— 
A shepherd's humble offering. 

CAIN. 

I hare no flocks; 
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I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it yieldeth to my toil — its fruit : 

[He g€Uhers fruits. 
Behold ihem in their various bloom and ripeness. 
[ Tliey dress their altars y and kindle aJUam 
upon ihem, 

ABEL. 

My brother, as the elder, offer first 

Thy prayer and thanksgiying with sacrifice. 

CAIN. 

No — I am new to this ; lead thou the way, 
And I will follow — as I may. 

ABEL (kneeling). 

Oh God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of Ufe 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us. 
And spared, despite our father's sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been. 
Had not thy justice been so temper'd with 
The mercy which is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon Uke a Paradise, 
Compared with our great crimes: — Sole Lord of 

light ! 
Of good, and glory, and eternity; 
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Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfiU'd — 
Accept from out thy humble first of shepherd's 
First of the first-born flocks — an oiFering, 
In itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee? — but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust^of which he is, in honour 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore ! 

CAIN C standing erect during this speech). 
Spirit ! whatever or whosoe'er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be — and, if good, 
Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from evil ; 
Jehovah upon earth! and God in heaven! 
And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works : — 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers. 
Take them ! If thou must be induced with altars. 
And soften'd with a sacrifice, receive them ! 
Two beings here erect them unto thee. 
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If thou lov'st blood, the shepherd's sluine, whidi 

smokes 
On my right hand, bath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, wbose limbs now reek 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 
Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, | 

And milder seasons, which the unstai^'d turf 
I spread them on now offers in the face 
Of tlie broad sun which ripen'd them, may Seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer'd in limb or life, ^nd rather form 
A sample of thy works, than supplication 
To look on ours ! If a shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win t<hy favour, 
Look on it ! and for him who dcesseChiit, 
He is— such as thpu.mad'st Mm ; and isoeks notlung 
Which must be won by kneeling : .if ihe'-s ovil, 
Strike him ! thou art omnipotent, and may'st,^- 
For what can he opposje ? If he be gi>od, 
Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt ! since all 
Rests upon tliee ; apd good and. evil ^em 
To have no power tjiei^^elves, "save in thy icrill ; 
And whether that be gpod or ill I know not, 
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Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 

Omnipotence, but merely to endure 

Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 

The fire iqfon the altar of Abel kindles into a 
column of the brightest flame, and ascends 
to heaven ; while a whirlwind throws down 
the altar of Cain^ and scatters the fruits 
abroad upon the earth. 
ABEL (kneeling). 

Oh, brother, pray I Jehovah's wroth with thee ! 

CAIN. 

Why so ? 

ABEL. 

Thy fruits are scatter'd on the earth. 

CAIN. 

From earth they came, to earth let them return ; 
Their seed will bear fresh fruit there ere the 

summer : 
Thy burnt flesh-off'ring prospers better ^ see 
How heaven licks up the flames, when thick with 

blood! 

ABEL. 

Think not upon my off 'rings' acceptance. 
But make another of thine own before 
It is too late. 
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CAIN. 

I will build no more altars, 
Nor sufTer any. — 

ABEL C rising J. 
Gain ! what meanest thou ? 

CAIN. 

To cast down yon vile flatt'rer of the clouds, 
The smoky harbinger of thy dull prayers — 
Thine altar, with its blood of lambs and kids, 
Which fed on milk, to be destro/d in blood. 

ABEL f opposing him J, 
Thou shalt not : — add not impious works to im- 
pious 
Words ! let that altar stand — 'tis hallow'd now 
By the immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 
In his acceptance of the victims. 

CAIN. 

His! 
His pleasure ! what was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood) 
To the pain of the bleating mothers, which 
Still yearn for their dead offspring ? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife ? Give way ! this bloody record 
Shall not stand in the sun, to shame creation ! 
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ABEL. 

Brother, give back! thou shalt not touch my altar 
With violence : if that thou wilt adopt it, 
To try another sacrifice, 'tis thine. 

CAIN. 

Another sacrifice ! Give way, or else 
That sacrifice may be — — 

ABEL. 

What meanest thou ? 

CAIN. 

Give-^ 
Give way ! thy God loves blood ! — then look to it : — 
Give way, ere he hath morel 

ABEL. 

In his great name, 
I stand between thee and the shrine which hath 
Had his acceptance. 

CAIN. 

If thou lov'st thyself, 
Stand back till I have strew'd this turf along 
Its native soil 2— else-— 

ABEL {apposing him), 

I love God far more 
Than life. 
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CAIN {striking him wiih a brandy on the temples^ 
which he snatches from the altar). 
Then take thy life unto thy God, 
Since he loves lives. 

ABEL {falls). 
What hast thou done, my brother? 
CAi.y. 
Brother I 

ABEL. 

Oh, God! receive thy servant, and 
Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did. — Cain, give me — give me thy hand ; and tell 

Poor Zillah 

CAIN {after a moment's stupefaction). 

3fy hand ! 'tis all red, and with — 
What? 

[A long pause. — Looking slowly round. 
Where am I ? alone ! Where's Abel ? where 
Cain ? Can it be that I am he ? My brother, 
Awake ! — why best thou so on the green earth? 
>Tis not the hour of slumber : — why so pale ? 

What, hast thou ! thou wert fuU of life this 

mom! 
Abel ! I pray thee, mock me not! I smote 



I 
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Too fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Wouldst thou oppose me ? This is mockery ; 
And only done to daunt me : — 'twas a blow— 
And but a blow. Stir — stir — ^nay, only stir ! 
Why, so— that's weU ! — ^thou breath'st I breathe 

upon me ! 
Oh, God I Ok, God! 

ABEL {very faintly). 

What's he who speaks of God ? 

CAIN. 

Thy murderer. 

ABEL. 

Then may God forgive him ! Cain, 
Comfort poor Zillah :— she has but one brother 
Now. [Abel dies. 

CAIN. 

And I none ! — Who makes me brotherless? 
His eyes are open ! then he is not dead ! 
Death is like sleep ; and sleep shuts down our lids. 
His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes ! 
And yet I feel it not. — ^ELis heart I — his heart ! — 

Let me see, doth it beat ? — methinks No ! — no ! 

This is a vision, else I am become 

The native of another and worse world. 
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1 he earth swims round me:— what is this?^'tis 
wet; 
[Puts Juskandtohis brow^ and then looks ok it 
And yet there are no^dews ! 'Tisblood-^nay blood- 
My brother's and my own ; a«d shed by ne I 
Then what have I further to do with life. 
Since I have taken life from my own flesh 2 
But he can not be dead ! — Is silence death? 
No ; he wiU wake : then let me watch by him. 
Life cannot be so slight, as to be quenched 
Thus quickly ! — he hath spoken to nae since — 
Wliat shall I say to him? — My brother! — No ; 
He will not answer to that «ama ; for brethren 
Smite not each other. Yet — yiSlH-^peak to me. 
Oh ! for a word more of that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear my own again ! 

Enter Ziuuus. 

ZILLAH. 

1 heard a heavy sound : what can it be? 

'Tis Cain ; and watching by my husband. What 

Dost thou there, brother? Doth he sleep? Ohl 

heay'n ! 
What means this paleness, and yon stream? — No! no! 
It is not blood; for who would shed his blood ? 
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Abel! what's this? — who hath done this? He 

moves not ; 
He breathes not : and his hands drop down from 

mine 
With stony lifelessness I Ah ! cruel Gain ! 
Why cam'st thou not in time to save him from 
This violence ? Whatever hath assailed him, 
Thou wert the stronger, and should'st have stepp'd 

in 
Between him and aggression I Father !-^Eve ! — 
Adah! — come hither! Death is in the world ! 

[ Exit ZiLLAH, calling on her parents, etc, 
CAIN (solus). 
And who hath brought him there? — I — who abhor 
The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
Empoison'd all my life, before I knew ^ 
His aspect — ^1 have led him here, and giv'n 
My brother to his cold and still embrace. 
As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my aid. 
I am awake at last — a dreary dream 
Had madden'd me; — ^but he shall ne'er awake ! 

Enter Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zillah. 
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ADAM. 

A voice of woe from Zillali brings me here. — 
What do L see ? — Tis true! — ^My son ! — my son! 
Woman, behold the serpent's work, and thine! 

[77? Eye. 

EYE. 

Oh ! speak not of it now : the serpent's fangs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved, Abel ! 
Jehovah ! this is punishment beyond 
A mother's sin, to take him from me ! 

ADAM. 

Who, 
Or what hath done this deed? — speak, Cain, since 

thou 
Wert present : was it some more hostile angel, 
Who walks not with Jehovah ? or some wild 
Brute of the forest ? 

EYE. 

Ah ! a livid light 
Breaks through, as from a thunder-cloud ! yon 

brand. 
Massy and bloody ! snatch'd from off the altar. 
And black with smoke, and red with 

ADAM. 

Speak, my Son! 
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Speak, and assure us, wretched as we are, 
That we are not more miserable still. 

ADAH. 

Speak, Gain ! and say it was not thou ! 

EYE. 

It was. 
I see it now— he hangs his guilty head, 
And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 

ADAH. 

Mother, thou dost him wrong — 
Gain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal. 
Which grief wrings from our parent. 

EVE. 

Hear, Jehovah ! 
May the eternal serpent's curse be on him I 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate ! May 

ADAH. 

Hold! 
Gurse him not, mother, for he is thy son — 
Gurse him not, mother, for he is my brother, 
And my betroth'd. 



I 
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EVE. 

He hatli left thee no brotker — 
ZiUah no husband — me no son I — for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evermore ! ^ 
All bonds I break between us, as he broke 

That of his nature, in yon Oh death I death! 

Why didst thou not take me, who first incurred 

thee? 
Why dost thou not so now ? 

ADAM. 

Eve ! let not this, 
Thy natural grief, lead to impiety ! 
A heavy doom Was long forespoken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such sort as may show our God, that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 

EVE {pointing to Cain)^ 
His will ! ! the will of yon incarnate spirit 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him ! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o'er the wilderness, like us 
From Eden, till his children do by him 
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As he did by his brother ! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night-^snakes spring up in his patli — 
Earth's fruits be ashes in his mouth — the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew'd 
With scorpions ! May his dreams be of his victim I 
His waking a continual dread of death ! 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip ! 
iVIay every element shun or change to him ! 
May he live in the pangs which others die with I 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man ! 
Hence, fratricide! henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire I 
May the grass wither from thy feet ! the woods 
Deny thee shelter ! earth a home I the dust 
A grave ! the sun his light ! and heaven her God I 

[Exit Eve. 

▲DAM. 

Cain ! get thee forth : we dwell no more togetiier. 
Depart I and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 

6. 
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ADAH. 

Oil, part not with him thus, my father : do not 
Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his head ! 

ADAM. 

I curse him not : his spirit be his curse. 
Gome, Zillah! 

ZILLAH. 

I must watch my husband's corse. 

ADAH. 

We will return again, when he is gone 
Who hath provided for us this dread office. 
Gome, Zillah! 

ZILLAH. 

Yet one kiss on yon pale clay. 
And those lips once so warm — ^my heart ! my heart! 

[^Exeunt Adam and Zillah weeping. 

ADAH. 

Gain ! thou hast heard,^we must go forth . I am ready, 
So 3hall our children be. I will bear Elnoch, 
And you his sister. Ere the sun declines 
W.Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 

Under the cloud of night.— Nay, speak to me. 
To me- — thine own. 
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CAIN. 

Leave me I 

ADAH. 

Why, all have left thee. 

CAIN. 

And wherefore lingerest thou ? Dost thou not fear 
To dwell with one who hath done this ? 

ADAH. 

I fear 
Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless. 
I must not speak of this — it is between thee 
And the great God. 

A Voice from within exclaims. 
Gain! Gain! 

ADAH. 

Hear'st thou that voice ? 
The Voice within. 
Gain! Gain! 

ADAH. 

It soundeth like an angel's tone. 

Enter the Angel of the Lord. 
Where is thy brother Abel ? 
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CAII<r. 

Am I then 
My brother's keeper? 

ANGEL. 

Gain! what hast thou done? 
The voice of thy slain brother's blood cries out, 
Even from the ground, unto the Lord! — Now art 

thou 
Cursed from the earth, which open'd late her mouth 
To drink thy brother's blood from thy rash hand. 
Henceforth, when thou shalt till the ground, it shall 

not 
Yield thee her strength ; a fugitive shalt thou 
Be from this day, and vagabond on earth ! 

ADAH. 

This punishment is more than he can bear. 

Behold, thou drivest him from the face of earth, 

And from the face of God shall he be hid. 

A fugitive and vagabond on earth, 

'Twill come to pass, that who so findeth him 

Shall slay him. 

CAIIV. 

Would they could ! but who are they 
Shall slay me ? where are Aese on the lone earth 
As yet unpeopled ? 
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ANGEL. 

Thou hast slain thy broliier, 
And who shall warrant thee against thy son? 

ADAH. 

Angel of Light ! be merciful, nor say 
That this poor aching breast now nourishes 
A murderer in my boy, and of his father. 

ANGIL. 

Then he would but be what his father is. 
Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 
To bim tJiou now see'st so besmeared with blood? 
Tlie fratricide mi^t well engender parricides. — 
But it shall not be so— the Lord thy God 
And mine cpinmandeth me to set his seal 
On Gain, so that he may go forth in safety. 
Who slayeth €ain, a sevenfold vengeance shall 
Be taken on his head. Gome hither 1 

CklN. 

What 
Wouldst thou with me ? 

ANGEL. 

To mark upon thy brow 
Exemption from such deeds as thou hast done. 
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CAI!f. 

No, let me die! 

ANGEL. 

It must not be. 
ITTie Angel sets the mark on Gain's brow. 

CAIN. 

It bums 
My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 
Is there more ? let me meet it as I may. 

ANGEL. 

Stem hast thou been and stubborn from the womb, 
As the ground thou must henceforth till ; but he 
Thou slew'st was gentle as the flocks he tended. 

GAIN. 

After the fall too soon was I begotten ; 

Ere yet my mother's mind subsided from 

The serpent, and my sire still moum'd for Eden. 

That which I am, I am ; I did not seek 

For life, nor did I make myself ; but could I 

With my own death redeem him from the dust— 

And why not so? let him return to day, 

And I lie ghastly ! so shall be restored 

By God the life to him he loved: and taken 

From me a being I ne'er loved to bear. 
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ANGEL-. 

Who shall heal murder ; what is done is done. 
Go forth! fulfil thy daysl and be thy deeds 
Unlike the last ! [The Angel disappears. 

ADAH. 

He's gone, let us go forth ; 
I hear our httle Enoch cry within 
Our bower. 

CAIN. 

Ah ! little knows he what he weeps for ! 
And I who have shed blood cannot shed tears ! 
But the four rivers* would not cleanse my soul. 
Think'st thou my boy will bear to look on me ? 

ADAH. 

If I thought that he would not, I would — 

CAIN {interrupting her). 

No, 
No more of threats : we have had too many of them : 
Go to our children; I will follow thee. 

ADAH. 

I will not leave thee lonely with the dead ; 
Let us depart together. 

* The " four rivers" which flowed round Eden, and con- 
sequently the only waters with which Gain was acquainted 
upon the earth. 
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ACT III. 



CAur. 

Oh! thou dead 
And eyolasting^ witness I whose unauking 
Blood darkens earth and heayen ! what thou now 

art, 
I know not ! but if thou see'st what / am, 
I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne'er forgive, nor his own soul. — Farewell ! 
I must not, dare not touch what I have made thee. 
J, who sprung from the same womb with thee, 

drain'd 
The same breast, clasp'd thee often to my own, 
In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 
Can never meet thee more, nor even dare 
To do that for thee, which thou shouldst have done 
For me — compose thy limbs into their grave — 
The first grave yet dug for mortality, 
fiut who hath dug that grave? Oh, earth! Oh,earth! 
For all the fruits thou hast rendered to me, T 
Give thee back this. — Now for the wilderness. 
[Adah stoops down and kisses the bodjr ofAhEi.. 

ADAH . 

A dreary, and an early doom, my brother, 
Has been thy lot ! Of all who mourn for thee, 
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I alone must not weep. My office is 
Henceforth to dry up tears, and not to shed them ; 
But yet, of all who mourn, none mourn like me, 
Not only for thyself, but him who slew thee. 
Now, Cain ! I will divide thy burden with thee. 

CAIN. 

Eastward from Eden will we take our way ; 
'Tis the most desolate, and suits my steps. 

ADAH. 

Lead ! thoushalt be my guide, and may our God 
Be thine ! Now let us carry forth our children. 

CAIN. 

And he who lieth there was childless. I 
Have dried the fountain of a gentle race, 
Which might have graced his recent marriage 

couch. 
And might have tempered this stem blood of mine, 
Uniting with our children Abel's offspring ! 
O Abel ! 

ADAH. 

Peace be with him ! 

CAIN. 

But with me ! ■■— 
[Exeunt. 
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